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Tue importance of providing for the pro- 
per education of youth, has long been felt by 
the wise of our Jand. The influence of this 
feeling has been rapidly extending in our 
own State, and is to be seen in the Institu- 
tions, rising on every side, forthe promotion 
of learning, 


Indeed, so we'll is it established, 


that it needs not so much an advocate for its 
propagation, as wisdom for its direction. On 
this subject, the thoughts of the friends of ed- | 
ucation should form a common stock, from | 
which, at proper times. should be adopted | 
schemes, best suited for the promotion of the | 
great end weall havein view. One great ob- 
stacle to the success of all the projects, here- 
tofore attempted in Georgia, for enlightening 
the people, is the want of competent in- 
structors. In this, indeed, as in the only more 
important subject of religion, may it be said 
«The harvest, truly, is great, but the laborers 
are few.” Is it not our duty, therefore, to 
attempt to increase the number of laborers, 
well qualified to work in this part of the mor- 


It 


best plan to be adopted, is the establishment 


al vine-yard ? appears to me, that the 
of an Institution for the education of teachers. 

The art of instruction, as certainly not the | 
least in importance, so is not the least difficult | 
in attainment. The prerequisite knowledge 
for a teacher, is not less than for any of the 
learned professions ; and skill in its communi- 
cation, except in rare instances, comes no 
more by intuition than taet in managing a lit- 
Yet 


teaching is the only trade, profession, or call- 


igated case, or a dangerous disease. 


ing, which seems to be considered as needing 
no training or apprenticeship. Our lawyers, 
in whose hands is placed the guardianship of 
our property, are admitted, only after a course 
of study, and upon examination by a compe- 
tent tribunal. Great expense, much time and 
study are necessary to allow the medical tyro | 
to experiment upon the health of his fellow- | 
oo 
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FOR TEACHERS. 


The mechanical arts, all need a 
long course of preliminary instruction and 
apprenticeship (or as it literally means, learn- 
ing,) for their successful practice. But ac- 
cording to our customs, we seem to entertain 
the idea that the teacher as well as the poet 
must be born so. Shall we require testimo- 
nials of the qualifications, even of the hum. 
blest artisan, before we bestow upon him our 


patronage ; and shall we deliver up the men- 


| tal, and to a very great extent, the moral 


training of our youth to a mere empiric ?— 
Strange as it may appear, such has been the 
conduct of the people of Georgia. 

The want of education has long been seen: 
the necessity of providing for it has been 
deeply felt, and various remedies proposed by 
the wisdom of the Legislature. Sut all 
schemes must fail, unless there be found pro- 
per instruments for their execution ; and how 
can schools succeed, unless sustained by a body 
of able, conscientious, and permanent teacli- 
ers? ‘The supply of schoolmasters has hith- 
Some 
strolling idler, too indolent for bodily labor, 
and unfitted for mental, has too frequently 


erto been left to chance and necessity. 


| been selected, or rather I should say, picked 


up, to preside in the school-room, and with- 
out knowledge himself, to teach young genius 
how to soar. How often have we seen teach- 
ers employed, whose strength of arm was 
their only qualification to make boys smart ? 
How often have we seen proud aspirants, 
humbling themselves to the occupation of 
teaching to raise funds to enable themselves 


to succeed in another profession ? For this 


they are not to be blamed: with qualities to 


rise 
‘‘ et voletare per ora civiam.” 

Why should they crawl upon the ground, 

despised or pitied, even by those who make 

? 


use of their services? But the system must 


be wrong, which thus degrades a useful and 
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necessary occupation, and produces a feeling || who are best qualified at the beginning of their 


of self-abasement in its professor. A gener-| 
ous devotion to learning, an ardent desire for 
the welfare of his fellow-creatures, or stern 
necessity, or some combination of these cir- 
cumstances, can alone sustain the teacher, as 
year after year, he toils on his own unvaried 
life, in the midst of ill health and low spirits, 
turning from the cold eye of an unsympathi- 
sing, if not insulting world. 

Teaching must even differ from other pro- 
fessions and occupations, in what, in this age 
and country is considered the most important 
item in selecting an employment. A teacher 
can never expect to get rich. Even fame, that 
brings wealth to all other professions, makes 
little difference in the income of a school-mas- 
ter. His powers are limited; they cannot 
His 


fees cannot advance much beyond the usual 


go beyond a certain number of pupils. 
price. His only reward consists in the very 
enthusiasm and devotion to which he owes his 
excellence. Is it strange, then, that teaching 
should so generally be abandoned to those 
who teach because they can do nothing else, 
especially when we reco!lect that those who are 
well qualified for this, can easily be fitted for 
success in other employments, to which they 
may be more inclined? I have dwelt thus 
long, upon these simple points, to show the 
necessity of having a set of teachers, regularly 
educated and set apart for their employment, 
as well as a disciplined corps of lawyers, 
The 


best place for doing this and elevating their 


physicians, merchants or mechanics. 


character and standing, is to educate them for 
their business. By thus raising them from 
the abasement into which the contempt of the 
world would thrust them ; by inspiring them 
with an espr’t du corps, which will induce 


them, and compel others to look upon their 


profession with the respect it deserves, we. 


shall do more for the cause of education than 
has hitherto been attempted. We shall take 
a step which shall give efficacy to the wise 
intentions of the Legislature, and to the be-| 
nevolent liberality of our people. 
One need only consider the wants of the! 
country, to be satisfied that they can be re. | 


moved by no other means than a College for | 


The 


the education of teachers. instructors, 


' 


vocation, are usually teachers of our Classical 
Academies, educated in Colleges or in Acad. 
emies. ‘They have, indeed, all the elements, 
and need only that study which necessity cre- 
ates, and the skill which practice only can be- 


stow to be fully competent. But even they 


| would enter upon their task with much great. 


er confidence, and would prosecute it with 


_much more ease and satisfaction to themselves, 


by an additional year of study, with direct 
reference to their future profession. 

This class, however, though exceedingly 
important, as giving their highest education 
to a great number, and preparing others for 
College, is of not more consequence, and far 
less numerous than a large body of instruct- 
ors, of inferior grade indeed, but if well quali- 
fied and judiciously sustained, highly useful ; 
The Legis- 


lature of Georgia has, from time to time, en- 


| mean common school teachers. 


acted laws for the establishment and support 
of common schools. No good has yet re- 
sulted from these efforts, and none can, until 
a corps of suitable teachers can be at com. 
mand. The attempt to make schools must 
go On pari passu with the preparation of per- 


Ordinary Col- 


leges do not answer the purpose, in a num- 


sons to take charge of them. 
ber of respects. ‘The course of instruction 
should be modified in many particulars.— 
Without going into details, the course of an- 


cient languages, if at all necessary fora teach- 


Be- 


The cheaper 


er of English, is entirely too extensive. 
sides, the expense is too great. 
education of all kinds is made, the better ; 
particularly, should every facility be given to 
those who intend to put out their talent to 
We should be 


gainers, if we instructed, entirely free of ex- 


usury for the public good. 


pense, those who devote themselves to teach- 


ing. Atall events, they should have the privi- 
ege of obtaining an education at small cost ; 
and assistance should even be rendered, upon 


assurance that the knowledge thus obtained, 
shall be employed in the manner intended. 
Seminaries for the education of teachers, are 
not altogether a “new thing under the sun.” 
In those countries where most attention has 
been paid to the general instruction of the 
people, and where the best systems of educa- 
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tion have been elaborated, they form an insep-|| proposed, of providing persons by whom it is 


arable part of educational machinery. 
is considered the duty of the government to 
instruct its citizens, it Is equally so to provide 


competent teachers, without whom the first 





duty is impracticable. Accordingly, the ne- 
cessity of some such provision was felt and 
acted upon in Germany, more than a centu- 
ry ago; and to this, more than to any thing 
else, is owing her unrivalled system of schools, 
embracing in its cause both pupil and teacher, 
and securing the full developement of the 
The profound genius of Na. 


poleon was not slow in profiting by the les- 


powers of both. 


son: though with his utter disregard for the 
welfare of the people, he established a school 
for the education of instructors only in Col- 
leges. The revolution has produced a change 
in the spirit of the government, and in the sys- 
tem of instruction now adopted there—the 


In 


1834, there were in France, sixty-two Nor- 


German example has been fully followed. 


man schools, attended by one thousand nine 


In 


our own country Ohio has set a praisewor- 


hundred and forty-four pupe/ teachers. 


thy example, following in the footsteps of en- 
In New-York also, Pro- 


fessor Taylor, some years ago, established a 


lightened Prussia. 


seminary exclusively for common school 


teachers. Whether these two experiments 
have been conducted under State patronage, | 
ido not know. Upon whomsoever, however, 
the charge of supporting education falls, there 
can be no more important branch of it than 
this; none so likely to lead to good and ho. 
‘nor. Ifthe State foster education, she should 
cherish this as the surest means of attaining 
: herend. Ifshe churlishly and unwisely re- 
fuse her proper responsibilities, surely there 


is no enterprize of public or Christian liberali- 


ty, more laudable than the training a band of 


are to act as prompt and able auxilia- 


ries of the heralds of salvation. Awakened 


ias public attention has been, in this State, to 
tthe importance of correct and liberal educa- 
{tion for the people, it can only be necessary 

to point out this means of rendering available 
fall that has yet been done. ‘Those who have 
manifested so noble a desire of elevating very 


high the standard of knowledge among 


> 


us 
’ 
will not be backward, when the question is 


If it! 


to be raised. ‘The example shown us by the 
patriarchs of popular instruction, must not be 
neglected. While opening so wide the door 
to classical learning, let us give full efficacy 
to the boon, by providing for the elementary 
and useful instruction of all. 

That a College for Teachers should be es- 
tablished in Georgia, at once, is my decided 
opinion. I believe that without it, we cannot 
reap the reward of our past labors and future 
exertions. Without an aristocracy, we enn 
rear a national literature only opon the high 
and general intelligence of the people. This 
ts not the place nor the ti:ne to enter into the 
details. If the friends of education should 
consider favorably of the scheme, the wisdom 
and experience of those whu have gone before 
us, can be consulted with profit. To secure 
at once, the full measure of its benefit, it 
should be adopted by the Legislature, as a 
measure of State policy, as is the case in 
Prussia and France. But constituted as it is, 
it may be doubted whether the General As- 
sembly of Georgia can be induced to favor 
Still, there are in that 
body, many generous hearts, and wise minds, 


and eloquent tongues ; and upon their advo. 


such an enterprise. 


cacy I would be willing to risk the measure. 
Unfounded as is the clamor against Colleges, 
as favoring the rich at the expense of the poor, 
this is pre-eminently a measure for the bene- 
fit of the poor. It is the poor young man 
who would, for the most part, enter the semi- 
nary, to be educated as a teacher, devoting 
himself to the cause of learning and virtue. 
The children of the poor, who are cut off 
from the advantages of distant and expensive 
academies and colleges, would be benefitted 
by raising the character of the schools in 
their neighborhood; and those who manifest 
superior capacity and diligence, should re- 
ceive assistance from the State, to obtain a 
But it is for the 
friends of popular instruction to consider the 
matter, If it shall meet their approbation, 
there is no fear of the result. The spirit that 
has done so much, will not leave the rest un- 
done. If it can be made to “leaven the 
'whole lump,” and awaken the Legislature to 


more comp.ete education. 


'|a wise and liberal policy, let us rejoice; but 
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if not, there is no need of despair. The| 
Churches which have already pledged them.| 
selves so nobly in the cause of knowledge. 
should step at once into the breech, and ma- 
king a common effort in a common cause, 
complete the good work in which they have 


engaged. The same liberality which has so 


THE EVILS OF FASH 


‘ 





|far sustained them, would not falter in such 
|an enterprise. 

[f I err in these suggestions, it arises from 
no want of devotion to the cause of educa- 
tion: if they possess any value, I trust they 
will not be allowed to fall fruitless to the 
ground. 


IONABLE EDUCATION, 


BY DR. 


DWIGHT. 


Tue end proposed by the parents is to| 
make their children objects of admiration. 


The means, though not sanctioned, are cer- | 


That I have 
not mistaken the end, may be easily proved 


tainly characterized by the end. 


by a single resort to almost any genteel com- 
pany. 
family are regularly introduced, and the praise 
of the guests is administered to them, as reg- 
ularly as the dinner or tea is served up.— 


ges ; and you may hear, both in concert and 
succession, ‘“ Beautiful 
children;” “sweet children ;” “lovely chil- 
”» what 


children ;” “ fine 


dren ; a 


)) 
9 


charming family 
“what a delightful family ;” ‘ you are a fine 
little fellow;” “ 


you are a sweet little girl !!” 


** My son, can’t you speak one of your pieces 
before this good company?” * Caroline, 
where is your work?” Susan, bring Miss 
Caroline’s work, and show it to that good la- 
dy.” “Susan, bring with you the picture 
which she finished last week ;” 
other things of a similar nature. Were you 


to pass twelve months in this country, and to 


believe all you hear said by people, not desti-, 
tute of respectability, whatever oplnion you | 


might form of the parents, you would suppose 
the children were a superior race of beings, 


both in person and mind; and that beauty, || 
genius, grace, and loveliness had descended | 
to this world in form, and determined to make | 


residence. The 
means of effectuating this darling object are 


these states their future 


ie 
|| plishments. 


To such company the children of the | 


with many || 


the communication of what are called accom- 
The children are solicitously 
taught music, embroidery, ease, confidence, 
oraceful manners, &c. &c. 
be 


To these may 
added what is called reading and travel- 
line. . 

You may very naturally ask me what fault 
| find with these branches of education. My 


objection lies originally to the end which is 


| proposed, and to the direction which it gives 
Commendation is wrung through all its chan- 


—to the means, in themselves harmless, and 
Children educated 
in the manner to which I refer, soon learn 
that the primary end of their efforts, and even 
What 
they are they soon discern is of little conse- 
quence ; but what they appear to be is of 
importance inestimable. The whole of the 
early mind is elicited, therefore, to this object, 
and exhausted in acquiring the trifles of which 
it is composed. 


capable of being useful. 


their existence, is appearance only. 


The thoughts of a boy thus 
educated are spent upon the color, quality, 
and fashion of his clothes, and upon the sever- 
_al fashions to which his dress is to be succes- 
|| sively conformed ;—upon his bow, his walk, 
|| his behaviour in company, and his nice ob. 
servance of the established rules of good 
'breeding. ‘To mingle without awkardness or 
contusion in that empty, unmeaning chit-chat ; 
those mere vibrations of the tongue, termed 
|| fashionable conversation, is the ultimate aim 
of his eloquence ; and to comprehend and to 
| discuss without impropriety the passing to- 
|| Pics of the day, the chief objects of his men- 
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tal exertions. When he reads, it is only to||tions. ‘The reading education which I have 


hen he acts, he acts only to be admired by 
B hose who look on. Novels, and other trifles 
fa similar nature, are the customary objects 
c; his investigation. Voyages, travels, biog- 
iraphy, and sometimes history, limit his sever- 
‘al researches. By such a mind study will be 
loathed, and regarded with terror. In the 
jpursuits to which he is devdted, there is no-, 
thing to call forth the intellect, to try or in- 
icrease its strength. Its powers, instead of | 
being raised to new degrees of energy, are 
jnever exercised to the extent to which they | 
already exist. His present capacity cannot! 
be known for want of trial. What that ca-| 
ipacity might become, cannot be even conjec-_ 
tured. Destitute of that habit of laboring, | 
which alone can render labor pleasing, or 
even supportable, he dreads exertion as a ca-| 
lamity. The sight of a classic author gives 
him a chill; a lesson in Locke or Euclid, a 
mental ague. 
Thus in a youth formed, perhaps, by na- 
ture for extensive views and manly efforts, 
sloth is generated, dandled, and nursed on the 
| knee of parental indulgence. A soft, luxuri- | 
ous, and sickly character is spread over both| 
the understanding and affections, which for. | 
bids their growth, prevents their vigor, and| 
ruins every hope of future eminence and fu- 
ture worth. The features of the mind, like 
those of the body, acquire strength only by| 
exercise. 


To attain their greatest strength, 
both must be exercised daily, and often to the 


utmost. Had Goliath never exercised the) 


powers of his body, he would have been an| 


infant in strength. Had Newton never exer- | 
cised those of his mind, he would have been 
an infant in understanding. Genius, in the 


abstract, isa mere capacity for exertion. This| 


— 





His the gift of nature, and is all that she gives. | 


The utmost of this capacity can never be! 
conjectured until the mind has, in a long ha- 
bitual course, made its most vigorous efforts. | 

If these observations are correct, they fur-| 
nish every parent an easy and sure directory 
for the intellectual education of his children. 
If he wish them to possess the greatest 


“strength of which they are capable, he must. 
inure them to the most vigorous mental exer- |j 


ig 


. - | ° . e 
genes: to advantage in such conversation. || described will never accomplish the purpose. 


Hardy study, a thorough investigation of 


| mathematical science, and a resolute attend- 
| ance to the most powerful efforts of distin- 
| guished logicians ; in a word, an old-fashion- 
ed, rigid, academical education will ever be 
found indispensable to the youth who is des. 
tined to possess mental greatness. 

On girls this unfortunate system induces 
additional evils. Miss, the darling of her fa- 
ther, and the pride of her mother, is taught 


|from the beginning to regard her dress as a 
g g g 


momentous concera. She is instructed in 
embroidery, merely that she may finish a piece 


of work, which, from time to time is to be 


|| brought out, to be seen, admired, and praised 


by visiters ; or framed, and hung up in the 
room, to be still more frequently seen, admi- 
red, and praised. She is taught music, mere- 
ly that she may perform a few times to excite 
the same admiration and applause for her 


skill on the piano-forte. She is taught to 


| draw, merely to finish a picture, which, when 
| richly framed and ornamented, is to be hung 


up to become an altar for the same adulation. 
Do not misunderstand me. I have no quar- 
rel with these accomplishments, so far as they 
contribute to make the subject of them more 
amiable, useful, or happy. 
ue. 


I admit their val- 
It is the employment of them which I 
censure ; the sacrifice made by the parent of 
his property and his child at the shrine of 
vanity. The reading of girls is regularly 
lighter than that of boys. When the standard 
of reading for boys is set too low, that for 
girls will be proportionably lower. When 
boys investigate books of sound philosophy, 
and labor in mathematical and logical pursuits, 
girls read history, the higher poetry, and judi- 
cious discourses in morality and religion.— 
When the utmost labor of boys is bounded 
by history, biography, and the pamphlets of 
the day, girls sink down to songs, novels, and 
plays. 

Of this reading, what, let me ask, are the 
consequences? By the first novel which she 
reads she is introduced into a world literally 
new; a middle region between “this spot 
which men call earth,” and that which is 
formed in Arabian tales. Instead of houses 
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inhabited by mere men, and women, and|| ly entitled to all the appendages of this char- 


children, she is presented with a succession || acter. If her imagination may be trusted, she 


of splendid palaces and gloomy castles, in- 
habited by tenants half human and half an. 
Eve- 


ry thing in the character and circumstances 


gelic, or haunted by downright fiends. 


of these beings comes at a wish, or the call 
of theenchanter. Whatever can supply their 
wants, suit their wishes, or forward or frus- 


trate their designs, is regularly at hand. The 


heroes are as handsome, as dignified, as brave, 


as generous, as affectionate, as faithful, and 
as accomplished as he supposes will satisfy 


the demands of his readers. At the same 


|| is romantically rich and romantically happy. 


The mornings which dawn upon her are ever 
to be bright; the day serene, and the eve- 
In a word, the 
curse pronounced upon mankind is on her to 


nings fragrant and delightful. 


lose its gloomy influence, and sorrow and toil 


are to fly from the path in which she chooses 


‘to walk through life. 


time they have always a quantum sufficit of 


money; or, if not, some relation dies at the 
proper time, and leaves them an ample sup- 
ply. Every heroine is also compounded of 
all that is graceful and lovely. Her person is 


Her 


complexion outvies tlie snow, and shames the 


fashioned * by the hand of harmony.” 
roses. Her features are such as Milton’s 
Eve might envy, and her mind is of the same 
class with those refined beings to whom this 
great poet gives, in his description of the ce- 
With 


these delightful visions of Utopia are contrast- 


lestial orders, the name of virtues. 


ed iron-handed misers, profligate guardians, | 


traiterous servants, and hags, not excelled by 
those of Lapland itself. It ought not to be 
forgotten, that in this sequestered spot, the 
fields and gardens are all second-hand copies 
of paradise. On them, whenever it is con- 
venient, the morning beams with every tint 
of elegance, and every ray of glory; and 
when Aurora has no farther use for these fine 
things, her sister Evening puts them on her- 
self, and appears scarcely less splendid or 
less delightful. With this ¢dea/ world the un- 
fortunate girl corresponds so much and so 
long, that she ultimately considers it as her 


own proper residence. With its inhabitants) 


she converses so frequently and so habitually, 
that they become almost her only familiar ac- | 
quaintances. | 

But she must one day act in a real world. | 
What can she expect after having resided so| 
long in novels, but that fortunes, and villas, and | 
Edens will spring up everywhere in her pro- | 
gress through life to promote her enjovments ? 


With these views how disappointed must 
she be with the rugged course of nature 1— 
How untoward must be the progress of facts ? 
How coarsely must the voice of truth grate 
upon her ear? How disgusted must she be 


to find herself surrounded, not by trusty Johns 


and faithful Chloes, but by ordinary domestics, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


prospects to present nothing but the mere vul- 


She has read herself into a heroine, and is fair- | 


chilling her with rusticity, provoking her by 


their negligences, insulting her by their impu- 


dence, and leaving her service without even 
Must she not fcel that 
it is a kind of impertinence in the days to be 


giving her warning. 


cloudy and wet; in the nights to be dark and 
chilly; in the streets to encumber her with 
mud, and choke her with dust; and in the 


'gar scenes of this vulgar world. 
| ° 
The very food which she eats, (for eat she 


| must) will disgust her by its coarse unlikeness | 


‘to the viands on which her imagination has so 
often feasted. Her friends, even those most 
| intimately connected with her, will lose alk 
the amiableness with which they are invest- 


'ed by natural affection, because they differ so 
| grossly in their person, and manners, and opin- 
‘ious from the fine forms of fancy, and from 
| the poetical minds whose residence is a novel 
‘or asong. In a word, the world will become 
to her a solitude, and its inhabitants strangers, 
| because her taste for living has become too 
| refined, too dainty, to relish any thing found 
in real life! 

If she is at all pleasing and amiable she will 
be addressed: but by whom? Not by a Cory- 
don, a Strephon, or even a Grandison. At 
best her suitor will be a being formed of flesh 
and blood, who intends to live by business, 
aiid to acquire reputation by dilligence, integ- 
rity, and good sense. He is in pursuit of a 
wife, and therefore can hardly wish for an an. 
gel. It will be difficult for him to believe 
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‘that a being so exalted would assume the mar- 


‘riage vow, do the honors of his table, direct 
the business of his family, or preside over the 
education of his children. He has hitherto, 
perhaps, spent his life in acting vigorously in 
Whe counting-room, contending strenuously at 
the bar, or pursuing dilligently some other bu- 

iness, merely human. How can such a be- 
fing frame his mouth to lisp the pretty things 


dwhich alone can be in unison with so delicate 


janear? Figure to yourseif the disgust, the 


}pain, the surprise, of this silken existence, even 


jat the most refined language of honesty, and 
at the most honorable sentiments of affection, 
vobtruded upon her by such a suitor. 

Should some man of art and mischief hap- 
pen to think the conquest worth obtaining, 
jhow easily might she become a victim to the 
ivery accomplishments in which she considers 
jall excellence as involved! 

Besides, this life is always in some degree, 
a season of suffering and sorrow. In what 


manner can our heroine encounter either ?— 


infancy, been a stranger. 
jis unacquainted. Principles, such as religion 
approves, she has none. 


/ patience and fortitude she has, from her 


With religion she 


This world has dai- 
ly blasted all her expectations. With the fu- 


ess ture world she has not begun a connection.— 


Between the Bible and novels there is a gulf 


fixed which few novel readers are willing to 
The consciousness of virtue, the dig- | 
nified pleasure of having performed our duty, 
the serene remembrance of a useful life, the 
hope of an interest in the Redeeme;s, and the 
ipromise of a glorious inheritance in the favor 
f God, are never found in novels, and of 
ourse have never been found by her. A 
eary, distressed, bewildered voyager amid 
he billows of afiliction, she looks around her'| 
in vain to find a pilot, a pole star, or a) 
hore. 


Under the influence of this education, per- 


Philosophy, and to the principles of enchant-_ 


“os ‘ . 
Ment and perdition which it so successfully | 


olds out to minds destitute of sound principle | 


Unaccustomed to) 
ie 7 a 
think, they are pleased to find others willing’ 


to think for them. Unaccustomed to reason, 
ry 


: 


nd defensive prudence, 


ne 








} 


their minds will be perplexed by every argu- 
The 
admission of truth, the comprehension of 
good sense, requires the toil of sober, vigo- 
rous thought. 


ment brought against their opinions. 


The admission of fiction, and 
of philosophical as truly as of poetical fiction, 
demands nothing but the luscious indulgence 
of fancy. To a soft and dainty mind, a taste 
fascinated by mental luxury, how much more 
congenial is the latter employment thau the 
former! How improbable is it, how hope- 
less, that such a mind can fail to reject the 
dictates of sober truth, and sound understand- 
ing, and from a self-indulgence, by habit 
rendered indispensable, imbibe the wretched 
doctrines created by the philosophists of the 
[ French atheists. | 


How improbable is it, that any mind which 


present day! 


has once imbibed these doctrines can escape 
from absolute ruin! I know that this educa- 
tion is expressly with a view to superior re- 
finement ; but it is not a refinement of the 
It is 
merely a refinement of the imagination—of 


taste, the understanding or the heart. 


an imagination already soft and sickly—of a 


| sensibility already excessive—of a relish al- 





| 


| 
} 


ready fastidious. 





To a genuine perfection of 
taste it bears No more resemblance than the 
delicate white of decay to the natural fairness 
of complexion, or than the blush of a hectic 
to the bloom of health. 

I have taken this occasion to enter my pro- 
test againstit. In it, every part of it, the dic- 
That 


which is of the last importance is least regard- 


tates of common sense are laid aside. 


ed, and that which is of the greatest magni- 
tude forgotten. To enable children to appear 
with such fashionable advantages as to gain 
admiration and applause is the sole concern. 
To enable them to be what they ought to be, 
wise, virtuous, and useful, is left out of the sys- 
tem. ‘The mind, instead of being educated, is 


left to the care of accident and fashion.— 


ons of both sexes are in extreme danger of | Dress, manners, and accomplishments are 
ecoming a voluntary prey to the modern | placed under expensive masters, and regula- 


With this edu- 


cation what can a son ora daughter become ? 


ted with extreme solicitude. 


Not a man nor a woman, but a well-dressed 
bundle of accomplishments. Not a blessing, 
nor an heir of immortality, but a fribble or a 


doll! 
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their mo’ 


EARLY LAYS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ATALANTIS,” &c. 


Il. 
OH, SWEET 


Oh, sweet guitar! oh, sweet guitar ! 
That lead’st me through the livelong night, 
While o’er my pathway hangs no star 
To guide me with its lonely light ; 

Thus, through the gloom, I hear thy strain, 
Like some sweet murmur from the sea, 

When gentle winds, in sighs, complain, 
Wanting the star.light’s melody. 

Thus sweetly comes thy spirit sound, 
Far falling from yon lattice high— 

And all the earth grows fairy ground, 
And fancy feels the opening sky. 


Oh, sweet guitar! oh, sweet guitar ! 
More sweet, perchance, since touch’d by one, 
Whose eye is brighter, softer far . 


Than all the stars that 


Sweet speaking through each gentle note, 
The god awakes to life and sway, 
And as the accents swell and float, 
Each following heart must needs obey : 
Implore no star to shine that hour, 
Enough, when every hearer owns 
A spell that guides him to thy bow’r, 
In the dear music of thy tones. 


JAMES EUSTIS AND ELIZA FITZGERALD. 


The town of P. is situated at the junction 
of the Broad and Savannah Rivers, on the 
frontiers of the State, at what was deemed the 


| 


head of navigation on that stream, and once 
promised to be of considerable importance. 
When the lands were vacated by the removal 
of the Indians, it sprang at once into being ; 
and where lately had burned the council fire, 
now rose the stately dwelling. Where stood 
the Indian wigwam, was the mart of com- 
merce, and thronged by the busy multitude 


intent on gain or pleasure ; and forests where 
they roamed in pursuit of game, were fast dis. 
appearing before the axe of the white man. 
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The population increased in respectability. —Bit were. 
Churches were built, and schools established™@est hue 

for the education of the youth of both sexes. brow be 

One of these, for females, is the first to claim@and silk 
our attention. The means for the acquisition Bing the 


of even the elementary branches for the soft: 
er sex, were rare in Georgia at that time, thir- 
ty-three years ago. The reputation of thi: 
one of the first established at P., had gained 
considerable character, and had attracted ma: | 


night h 
right e 
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ny young ladies from the interior of the State | Inth 
Some of them were pre-eminent for beauty Dr, — 
and native grace of manner, although mos’ and ma 
of their information had been acquired fron ‘als -of 
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their mothers. Notwithstanding the country 
vas new, many of the pioneers who made 
its first settlements were from the aristocracy 
ofthe older States. Virginia had contributed 
her full quota, and the emigrants from the Old 
Dominion had brought with them the pride, 
Bhe stateliness and easy dignity of old Eng. 
ish manners. 

Such were the parents of Eliza Fitzgerald, 
Iler father had 
yeen one of the first settlers, and now anxious- 


he heroine of our story. 


y iooked around for some school where his 

aughters might improve the early instructions 
iof their accomplished mother. Returning 
from an excursion to Carolina, he spent a night 
at P., and attracted by the reputation of the 
school, he determined to transfer at least two 
lof them from their mother’s care to it. Eli- 
za Was in her fifteenth year. In our climate 
at that age,a girl is verging into womanhood, 
‘and the budding beauties of childhood, have 


: 


nearly blossomed into maturity. A descrip- 
jtion of beauty—of the beauty of a heroine, is 
so difficult a task that I shrink from it. 

Let it be remembered that mine is a reali- 
ity, that her lineaments are not drawn from 
ithe land of the ideal, but described just as 
ithey existed. Suffice it to say she was beau- 
itiful; her form, though below the ordinary sta- 
ture, was perfect in grace and symmetry.— 


W hat 


pen so graphic as to accurately define, not 


Her face, who shall do justice to it? 


jthe perfection of features, but its expression 
iof mingled intelligence, sweetness and digni- 


ity. Her face perhaps presented rather a sin- 















gular combination. Her skin was of the pu- 
Wrest white, not often tinged with color unless 
it were a roseate blush; her eyes of the dark- 
st hue which admits to be called hazel ; ‘her 
row beautifully arched, while the long dark 
nd silken lashes rested upon her check, giv- 
ition 
soft. 
thir: 
f this 
ained 
1d ma: 
State 
eauty) 
* 
mos 


fron 


ng the countenance that soft expression it 
night have seemed to have wanted from the 
right expression of the dark orbs they veiled. 
ler hair was black and glossy as the raven’s 
ving, and the mouth was, to use a common 
yhrase, ** the very nest of the graces.” 


Dr. 


nd many a statesman, renowned in the an- 


had established a school for boys, 


34 


In the neighborhood, on the Carolina side, 


‘and acquired talent. 
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that spot for his Alma Mater. Amongst 
them, Henry Girard, and Jamgs Eustis strove 
for its highest honors, ‘They were in youth- 
ful promise, equal to her proudest sons.— 
What higher encomium can be passed upon 
them? They were cotemporaries, and equal 
aspirants for academic honors with him, who 
stands first even in her bright galaxy of native 
James Eustis, was at 
that time said to be fis equal in every. thing 
that has since brought Aim to an eminence, 


It 


1 custom of the bovs 10 attend the 


equalled by few, and surpassed by none. 
was tl 


Church, in P., for the purpose of seeing the 


young ladies of the Seminary, and there it 


was, that James Eustis first saw and loved 


Eliza Ff. He was about entering upon the 


study of the Law, and the love produced by 


her beauty, inspired him to redoubled energy. 
He kuew her father was proud, jusily so of 


his daughter, and he knew he must gain at 


least a promise of distinction to hope for his 


consent to his addresses. At the time our 
story begins, he bad sought and gained an in- 
troduction to her, and with his friend and 
confidant was about to seek an opportunity 
for extending his acquaintance. * | tell you 
What! 
pass another week withuut that pleasure, no! 
by heaven! If I am expelled for it, I will 


stay until Ll have heard the sweet music of her 


Henry, | must and will see her. 


voice. * You are mad, James,” said his friend, 
be T! Sh me) ' NJ ’ sa3] | , hye 8 , s | € y , e I! | 

here Is no possible Chance, We have Caliec 
at her boarding-house, and she has gone to 
the country, to spend the afiernoon with Miss 


Ww.” 


them some errand, shopping.” 


“ But some happy chance may bring 
Just as he 
had finished this part of his sentence, the sub. 
ject of their conversation came in sight, as if 
The 
Mrs. W. had sent 


them on an usavoidable shopping excur- 


in answer.to his impatient adjuratious. 


two friends joined them. 


sion, and he blessed his happy stars at the 
lucky fates for favoring hin thus. He re. 
garded it as a propitious omen, and buoyant 
with youth’s hope and love, he poured into her 
ear that delicate, half expresed adulation, that 
always thrills the bosom of a young unenga. 
ged female, when it proceeds from one agree. 
Miss 


able and accomplisied of the other sex, 


vals of his country’s political fame, claims || W. was to return the packages by a servant 
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to her mother, spend the night with Eliza, and 
attend Church thefollowingday. The youths 
spent the evening with them, and after the late- 
ness of the hour compelled them to say adieu, 
returned to W. 
school, in time to answer roll call at prayers 
next morning. 
each Saturday found James a constant visiter 
to Eliza. 
ture, and he called to bid her farewell. 





the location of their 


A few weeks passed, and 


The period arrived for his depar- 
The 
room was crowded with company, and in vain 
he sought an opportunity for doing so unob- 
served. He staid as long as his time permit- 
ted, and withdrew in no very pleasant mood, 
as he left her surrounded by beaus, many of 
whom the lynx-eyed jealousy of love had de- 
clared to him were serious admirers. “ They 
may love her, but not as I do, with my heart’s 
first devoted love,” he mentally exclaimed, 
as he departed, “ and if application the most 
intense, purposes the most determined, can 
gain me hoaorable distinction, I will win aud 
wear her—wear her as the worshipped jewel 
of my heart’s idolatry.” At the first post- 
house he committed to writing the sentiments 
he would fain have expressed in words.— 
Youth grieves not until its hopes are blasted 
by certainty. Having placed his letter in the 
office, he began to review the circumstances 


He doubt- 


ed, for those who truly love must ever doubt, 


and detail of their acquaintance. 


until assured. Heremembered that her man- | 
ner had changed to him, that when he first | 
knew her, she was easy, affable, and express. | 
ed her pleasure openly when any of his sen- | 


But 


lately she had become distant, constrained and 


timents were in unison with her own. 


trembling in his presence. It was of no con- 


sequence how gay to others, to him she was 
reserved and silent. Had she become con-| 
scious of his love, and wished to repulse him | 


without being compelled to a direct refusal ? | 


He could not bear that thought, and was de- | 
termined to consider these as favorable symp- | 
toms for himself. She blushed at his ap-| 
proach, her arm trembled within his, and his | 


own feelings whispered him, these were indi- | 
cations, which promised well for the cherished | 
wishes of his heart. 
and expressive. He had declared his love, | 
his belief in its continuance, his resolves, his | 


'| hopes, and finally if not altogether determined 


His letter had been short || 





against him, that she would vouchsafe a few 
He di | 


agement 


= 
c 


words of encouragement. not wish 


her to form an ei with one who 


‘might not prove himself worthy of her, but if 
her aflections were not engaged to some hap- 
pier man, she would think on him and give 
shim permission to hope. He received an an- 
iswer, which, if brief and not decisive, did not 
‘bid him despair, and with this he resolved to 
be content. If his brow was fevered whilst 
he burnt the mid-night lamp over musty law 
‘books ; if his eye was dimmed, and his cheek 
jhaggard in the vista of time, he beheld the 
‘reward of his toils in the possession of Eliza, 
jand he returned with renewed ardor to his 
studies. A year, and Henry Girard, James 
| Eustis, and another, to whom we have already 
‘alluded, great, honored, and living, were ad- 
| mitted to the bar. His maiden speech had 


been made with distinguished eclat, and ru- 


‘mor had spread abroad the promise of his % 


fame. He then resolved to seck her he loved 
at home, and set out accompanied by Henry. 
He wooed and won her. For once true love 
promised to flow smoothly. A year, a happy 
year of courtship and engagement passed 
|profitably to him. He had reared in the vil- 
‘lage of his location a neat dwelling. His 
| practice was increasing. and promised pre. 
sent independence, and prospective wealth. 
|The day for his marriage had been appoint- 
| od, and with two young friends to attend him, 
he set out upon his journey. The eventful 
day arrived. It was ushered in by a bright 
'sun-shine and a clear sky. Ile had stopped 
jat a village about fourteen miles from the res- 
idence of Eliza’s father, Col. Fitzgeraid.— 
| And about ten, the party set out for his resi. 
‘dence. Suddenly the skies became overcast, 
‘the rain poured down in torrents, and thun- 
‘der and lightning added to the horrors of the 
| storm. They drove on amid the gloom, but 
when they came to the stream on which Col. 
Fitzgerald’s residence was situated, and which 
‘they had to cross, it was so swollen the bridge 
not be seen. 


could They were forced to 





leave their carriages on the bank, and swim 
a raft over, and the shadows of night had 
‘darkened surrounding objects, ere they ac- 
complished their adventurous purpose. It 
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vas accomp! shed, and decaabed, though inp. 
y; they reached their destined bourne. They | 
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| Doctors were not then ‘plenty as blackberries,’ 
nor diseases of so complicated a nature as of- 
Dr. 


refused to attend the suffering child, on ac- 


ten to need medical attendance. 





count of political enmity to Mr. Eustis. Rage 

t this conduct, superseded every other feel- 
ing in the breast of Eustis, and jumping on 
his horse, he rode to the church and horse- 
whipped the offender. It seemed to him so un- 
justifiable and cruel to visit any feeling against 
himself upon an unoffending child, that he list- 
ened to no counsellor, save passion, and be- 
came its victim. A challenge ensued. In vain 
his friends opposed its acceptance on the 
ground of their inequality of standing. James 
had entered the political arena, and believed 
that eventually he would be involved ina con- 
test with some of his opponents, and this man 
was the only one he had personally injured. 


| He felt, had any man given him the chastise- 





‘ flarkened the horizon of their hopes. Happi- 
if | ; 

mess shed her sweet halo around them, and in 
* the future they saw nothing to shadow their 

a ase bliss. A few days spent with their 
* Bfriends, and preparations were made for their 
“ journey home. ‘Then came the farewell of| 
© “Dthe bride to her friends, her parents, the cher- 
st Gished ties of childhood and youth, The 
. youngest of the family was a boy—Charles, 
Ic the petted darling of Eliza, of delicate consti- 
© ‘Tiution and feeble health. She importuned 
“+ Ther mother for permission to take him with 
'S Ther to Carolina, alleging as an all sufficient 
7 reason, that travelling would be good for him, 
y and change of air perhaps restore his health. 
e Her request was granted, and the delighted 
ol child commenced his first journey. They 
- Jarrived without accident at their home, and | 
© ‘Ttime sped smoothly, rapidly, and happily over 
| he x 

their married loves. Their honey moon 
Y* Tknew no waning, and six months appeared 
. Ibut asaday. It is true he was often absent 
Y Don the circuit, but she possessed mental re- 
od sources and industrious habits, which are, af. 
I- ter all, the best safe-guards from ennui or un- 
” necessary repining. United in affection, de- | 
- Voted in action, attentive to their interests and | 
h : ' . 

duties, the future seemed to promise a matu- 
i rity of bliss, and a decline of peace. 
cs When he was at home, each Sabbath they 
u 


Bought the house of God together, and if not 












jious, they were respectful in attending to all 
religious observances. One eventful day a 
elebrated minister was to preach some few 
iles distant, and James proposed at breakfast 
hat they should attend. It seemed rather a 
ifficult question what to do with Charles, and 
t was finally determined to take him with 


hem. It was fashionable for new 
ouples in those days to ride in gigs, and as 
here were seats for only two, a small chair 


They || 


vad only proceeded sume three or four miles || 


iad to be placed in the foot for him. 


vhen the horse took fright, upset the gig and 
hrew out the child, and fractured his thigh, 
le was carried to the nearest house, and a 
ervant dispatched to the church for a physi- 
ian. There was only one in twenty miles. 





married | 





ment he had inflicted, it was the only method 
of expiation, and he resolved to meet him. The 
day was appointed, the weapons and place— 
strange fatality—the neighborhood in which 
he had first known and loved Eliza. She was 
kept in ignorance of any of the circumstances, 
and enjoyed a cruel exemption from all the 
cares that harassed her husband. I say cruel, 
for often have I heard her bitterly reproach 
herself for her unwitted cheerfulness on the 
last evening of his sojourn at home. Henry 
Girard was his second. Several of his friends 
were with him the last night of his stay at 
home, and were to accompany him, as she 
thought, to Laurens court. She was unusu- 
ally gay. Charles had just sufficiently re- 
covered to limp about, with the assistance of 
a crutch, and many a merry peal of laughter 
Unable to 


‘endure it, with that heavy foreboding, which 


came from the unconscious wife. 


‘is often said to be the precursor of our doom, 
pleading headache, and an early start in the 
He 


/paced his room and with a burst of mourn- 


‘morning, Eustis retired, but not to sleep. 


ful melody played on his flute Burns’ pentive 
One 
‘of the guests has said to me, that the memo- 
‘ry of that music always brought sadness to 


‘pi iece, * From thee Eliza I must go.” 


| his heart in its lightest mood. 
Alive to his every feeling, Eliza grew un- 


|easy, soon after joined him, and is surprised 
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at herself that no prophetic foreboding ad- || widowed heart. Could grief have killed, she 


He 
slept not, and often clasped her convulsively 
to his heart. 


monished her of what was approaching. 


He lefi her, and next morning, 
at sunrise, the duel took place. 
rendezvous was forty miles distant. 
was mortally wounded. His friends rushed 
tothe spot. “Send for liza. You Henry, 
my friend, go for her”—were the first words 
he uttered, whilst the blood poured from his 
side. ‘The Surgeon examined it—* It is mor- 
tal, Doctor—can’t [ live till”—and his agita- 


tion prevented his uttering more. ‘he Doc. 


tor attempted to speak cheerfully, but he! 


stopped him, by saying, “ | know—can I live 
till”—and fainted from loss of blood. Oh! 
fearful day—as long as he could speak, his 
inquiry was, had she come ? 

After utterance failed, his eye was fixed 
upon the door. She came—poor victim of 
a false code of honor—his arms extended to 
receive lier—she threw herself on his breast— 
he clasped her convulsively to his bosom, 
vainly attempted to speak, and in the effort, 
expired. 


We draw a veil over the sorrows of that 


TO A LADY 


The place of | 
Eustis | 


| ceaseless mourner, 


and sorrow come no more forever. 


had died at once. But we live, and yet live 
on, When the light of our happiness has set 
forever. Eustis lies on the hills of Carolina, 
in the grave of the duellist; and she too, has 
gone to the world of spirits, a stricken and a 
May we not hope, great 
as was his offence, that by some merciful dis- 
pensation of Providence, they have been 
re-united in that bright world, where sighing 
Sut one 
of the actors in this bloody diama lives, the 
The mark of Cain is 
}upon him, and what heart but would prefer to 


leoalized murderer. 


lie in the grave of Eustis, than to live years 
of remorse, which while it grieves, brings no 


repentance. Henry Girard ran a short but 


brilliant career, and died when he had become! 
justly celebrated, as one of the best lawyers! 


What an Eden was here de. 
stroyed bya practice too common at the South. 


of Carolina. 


| knew Eliza twenty years after the death of 


James, and as she renewed the early history 
of her life, it was eloquent reprobation of a cus. 
tom that had destroyed her peace, and strewed 


ber path with thorns. GERALDINE. 


WEEPING, 


Fair lady, why that pensive brow? 


What griefs weigh 


on thy gentle heart ? 


What cares are there, whose hectic glow, 
Can cause the glistening tear to start ? 


It is not well that one so young, 


So meek, so beautitf 


ul and fair, 


Should be by sorrow’s piercings wrung, 


Or filled her breast 


with dark despair. 


Perchance thy soul is brooding o’er 
The memory of some happier day, 


Whose sweetness thou canst know no more, 
Whose pleasures now have fled away : 


The past thou never canst recall, 
Although it haunt thy memory— 


Why weep then 


o’er the mighty thrall 


That binds it with eternity ? 7 
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TO A LADY WEEPING—SHELL BLUFF. 
_ bi . —s " = es 


Perchance some dark foreboding fears, 





Attendant on griefs ebon train, 

Have peopled all thy future years, 
With troubles, misery and pain : 
Oh! dream not of the morrow’s woe 


But rather for the present live ; 
Let not the tear in sorrow flow, 
O’er fears which thy dark visions give. 


Fair one! let grief no more devour 
The sweetness of thy brightest years ; 
Let mirth laugh through the joyous hour, 
And bathe no more thy cheeks in tears : 


Milledgeville, 1840. 





Tere is something even in the simplest 
thing to be found in nature, calculated to 
Farouse all the energies of the human mind ; 
in the smallest gravel under our feet, the star- 
jry firmament above our heads, in the smallest 
stream running at the foot of the hill, the 


wide extended ocean ; in the buzzing of the 


smallest gnat, the loudest thunder that rends | 


ithe heavens; in all of these are indelibly 
stamped the image of the living God. 













hearing ear, and the seeing eye; the Lord 
hath made even both of them,” and really un- 
Sfortunate is he who cannot admire the works 
of the Creator, even those of the greatest sub- 
Blimity ; but thanks to Him who created the 
vorld, there are those who can love and ad- 
nire his handy-work, and feel grateful that he 
Mas given us hearts capable of appreciating 
Mhe wisdom manifested in them. 

The Bluff I shall attempt to describe, feebly 
Bas it may be, is about twenty-five miles from 


pAugusta, by land, and perhaps not less than 


To drive our little cares away. 


Our present state is all we know, 
So let us live well as we may ; 
We need not wait the morrow’s glow, 


PHILANDER. 


SHELL BLUFF, BURKE COUNTY, GEORGIA, 


—- 


ra, or even our own Ama-colola. Dr. Cot- 
ting, in his geological surveys of the Counties 


of Richmond and Burke, has given its exact 


altitude, but it does not occur to me at this 
moment, though I would suppose it to be not 
‘less than eighty feet from the surface of the 


water, to its summit.* It is overgrown with 


‘** brave old oaks,” rendered still more vene- 


| rable by the long gray moss hanging from 
“The | 


their boughs, intermixed with small shrubbe- 


‘ry, Supporting ever-green vines, which, in the 


summer season, present a view well calcula- 
ted to charm the eye, while the ear is regaled 
by the cheerful music of the feathered choris- 
ter’s as they look down upon the watchful 
fisherman seated at the foot of the Bluff— 
The ascent to its top is peculiarly interest- 


ing, having to pass under natural arches of 


| the loveliest formation, decorated with the 


rich and fragrant jessamine, such as would 
ornament some fairy grotto ; and when you 
have arrived at its summit, you have views 


mwo hundred miles from the ocean, on the | 


of the most magnificent scenery as far as the 


oe 


PP? 


avannah river, Georgia side—County of| 









—— 


Burke, and is, in my estimation, well worthy | 


7 


*I have been told, that in former times, an Indian 
being pursued by his enemies, leaped from the summit 
lof the Bluff, into the water below, though I rather sus- 
‘pect this to be another Lesbian story. 


1 visit from the scientific enquirer, although 
it may not compare with the Falls of Niaga- 


ny 
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eye canextend. Indeed, the crags about the {{ 
Bluff, the green foliage, the melody of the 
birds, the picturesque scenery around you, re- 
call to memury the beautiful words by Mil- 
ton, “I shall straightly conduct you to a hill- 
side, laborious indeed, at the first ascent ; but 
else so smooth, so green, so full of goodly 
prospects, and melodious sounds on every 
side, that the harp of Orpheus was not more 
charming.” At the foot of the Blufl, gushes 
forth a spring resembling the purest chrystal, 
strongly impregnated with lime. As its name| 





indicates, Shell Bluff is principally composed 
of Marine Shell, making it valuable for pro- 
curing excellent Lime, and how these Shells 
found their way so far up in the inland, I shal! 
leave for those more competent to determine. 
May they not be considered as additional 
proof of the deluge? I have collected oyster 
and conch shells on the spot, from eight to ten 
ches long, by six or seven in width. 

Should any of your readers, Messrs. Edit- 
ors, visit Burke County, I hope they will not 


fail to pay a visit to Shell Bluff. Ewin. 


—_<—___. 


WRITTEN ON VISITING THE STONE MOUNTAIN, IN DEKALB COUNTY. 


Tny wonders Lord, alike are seen, | 


On mountain height and valley green ; 
Heard art thou, in the thunder’s roar, 
Where cataracts their torrents pour. 


And thou art known no less, O God, 
When storms and tempests are abroad, 
Than in the still, small voice of Love, 
Which whispers us where’er we rove. 


While on this granite mount | stand, 

Which sprang from thy creating hand, 

I feel, and own, that wondrous might, 

Which spake the word, ‘and there was light.’ | 


Around its base the well till’d farms, 

Are smiling with substantial charms, 
While clouds their fleecy shadows throw, 
On field and forest far below. 


I look, and still successive rise, 
Where’er I bend my wond'ring eyes, 
Oxford, Ga., May, 1840. 








Enchanting views of trees array’d 
In lighter, or in darker shade. 


The sturdy oaks the tow’ring pines, 

And shrubs, o’er run by clamb’1ing vines— 
Yea, all the charms that spring can lend, 
In one imposing picture blend. 


The distant mountain peaks I view, 
Clad in their robes of azure hue, 
Far as th’ extended eye can reach, 
Or vision’s utmost limits stretch. 


Upward I cast enquiring eyes, 

And heavenward my thoughts arise ; 
But O, I cannot pierce the blue 

That hides thee from my longing view. 


Beneath my feet, th’ eternal rock, 
Secure amid the earthquake’s shock, 
Stands, and has stood for ages gone, 
Unchanged, unharm’d, peerless, alone 

G. G. SMITH. 


AN IDEA OF THE UNIVERSE, 


In the Christian Keepsake for the current} 
season, among a very creditable variety of 
articles furnished for that beautiful annual, by 
sritish writers, is a splendid essay by the dis- 
tinguished Dr. Thomas Dick, so well known 
in this country, by his works on various sub- 
jects kindred to that indicated by the heading 
above. The length of this essay makes it 
impossible to cite much of it in our columns, 


and as the volume itself will reach compara-|/ form an adequate conception of the bulk of 


tively few of our readers, we have concluded 
to give them the Doctor’s leading notions in 
our own words. 


He begins with what the senses of man 
command around him in the way of a dand- 
‘scape, and comparing this little space with 
what is immediately around us on all sides, 
observes that it would be requisite—taking 
the general average of a pretty extensive land- 
scape—that more than a hundred thousand 
L indscapes of the extent we generally behold, 


‘should pass before our view, ere we could 


‘the whole éarth. The surface of the globe, 
he says, contains no less than one hundred 


(and ninety-seven millions of square miles.— 
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AN 


IDEA OF THE 


UNIVERSE. 








No human mind can form a conception of 
this. 


siderable ball when compared with other p.an- 


The earth, however, is but an incon. 
ets of our system. One of these bodies could 
@ontain within its dimensions nine hundred 
lobes as large as the earth; another fourteen 
undred; and were five hundred globes as 


Jarge as that on which we dwell, laid upon a 


ast place, the outermost ring of the planet 
Dvarn which is six hundred and forty-three 
vwusand miles in circumference, would en- 
€lose them all. 


Only small bright specks on the concave of 


And yet these bodies seem 


ur sky. 





Again—earth, planets, comets, and all— 
1e@ Whole subordinate solar system—how 


mall is it, compared with its central lumina- 


By. No intellect can reach to the slightest 


onception of such a body. The sun is five | 
undred times larger than the whole, and | 
ould contain within its circumference, thir- | 
en hundred thousand globes as large as our 


To contemplate al 


orld. | the variety of 
§cenery on the surface of this luminary would | 
Fequire more than fifty thousand years, altho’ | 
@ landscape five thousand miles in extent were | 


What | 


scope were this for the explorations of in- 


pass before our eyes every hour. 


llect and imagination throughout eternity! 
| But this system, with its sun, is but a point 


1 the firmament. 
ie nearest object in this firmament, we should 


Before we could arrive at | 


have to pass over a space at least twenty di/- | 
ons of miles in extent—a space which a can- | 


| 


on ball, flying with its utmost velocity, would | 
Hot pass over in less than four millions of| 


Yea S. 


‘a winter’s night ! 


What hosts of orbs are visible here | 









Flow vast must they be! | 
here is every reason to believe, that the | 
ast twinkling star which our eyes can dis-| 


rn, is not less than our sun in magnitude | 


d glory, and that many of them are even 
hundred or a thousand times superior in 
agnitude to that stupendous luminary. And 
the creator does nothing in vain, as he must 
supposed always to act in the plenitude of 
S perfections, those thousand stars, which 
be unassisted eye can perceive in the canopy 
heaven, may be considered as connected 


ith at least fifty thousand worlds, compared 





mth the amount of whose population, all the 


* 
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‘inhabitants of our globe would appear only 


as “the small dust in the balance.” Here 


- 


the imagination micht expatiate for ages of 


ages, In surveying this position of the Crea- 


? L.¢ So e? ™ a a 
tors kingdom, and be lost in Coniem)i ition 


at ¢ 
car t 


and wonder he vast extent, the magnitude 


and the immense variety of scenes, objects, 
and movements, which would meet the view 
in every direction. For here we have pre- 
sented to our view, not only single suns and 
single systems, such as that to which we be- 
long, but suns revolving around suns and sys- 
tems around systems--systems not only double, 
but triple, quadruple, quintuple, and all in com- 
plicated but harmonious motion ; moti n more 
rapid than the swiftest planets in our system, 
though some of them move a hundred thous- 
and miles in an hour; periods of revolutions 
which vary from thirty to sixteen hundred 
years ; suns with a Juve or green lustre revol- 
ving around suns of a white or a ruddy color, 
and both of them illuminating with contrasted 
colored light the same assemblages of worlds. 


} 


And if the various orders of intelligences were 
unveiled to our view, What a scene of inter- 
ests, grandeur, varicty, diversity of intellect, 
and of wonder and astonishment, would be 
open to our view ! 

And still we should be on the verge of cre- 
ation! The visible is as nothing compared 
to the invisible. The milky-way is found to 
consist of clusters of stars; and the late Sir 


oe 
ro] 


W. Herschel, in passing his telescope alon 
a space of this zoue, fifteen degrees long and 
two broad, descried at least fifty thousand 
stars large enough to be distinctly counted ; 
besides which he suspected twice as many 
more, which could be seen only now and then 
by faint glimpses, for want of sufficient light ; 
that is, fifteen times more than the acutest eye 
can discern in the whole heavens, during the 
clearest night; and the space which they oc- 
cupy is only the 1-1375th part of the visible 
canopy of the sky. On another occasion, 
this astronomer perceived nearly six hundred 
stars in one field of view of his telescope, so 
that in the space of a quarter of an hour, one 
hundred and sixteen thousand stars passed in 
review before him. Now, were we to sup- 
pose every part of this zone equally filled 
with stars as the spaces now alluded to, there 





would be found in the milky-way alone, no || 
less than 20.190,000, that is, twenty millions, 
one hundred and ninety thousand stars, or 
twenty thousand times the number of those 


that are visible to the naked eye. In regard 
to the distance of some of these stars, it has 
been ascertained that some of the more re- 
mote are not less than five hundred times the 
distance of the nearest fixed star, that is, at 
least 9,949,000,000,000,000, or nearly ten 
thousand billions of miles; a distance so great 
that Jight, which flies at the rate of twelve 
millions of miles every minute, would require 
one thousand six hundred and forty years, 
before it could traverse this mighty interval ! 

Such is the explanation of that apparently 
irregular belt which appears like an accident. 
Mil- 


lions of magnificent suns, where not a sparkle 


al tinge on the face of the firmament,” 


can be distinguished by human eyes! 
And now the Doctor asks, what shall we 

say if this vast assemblage of starry system 

be found to be no more than a single 


tle nebula, 
of which several thousand, perhaps even rich- 
er in stars, have already been discovered 2 
and that it bears no more proportion to the 
whole sideral heavens, than a small dusky 
speck which our telescopes enable us to descry! 
Such is the present theory, and is founded on 
most elaborate observations by the first as- 
tronomers of modern times. 

And here a calculation is entertained as to 
the extent of what may in one sense be called 
the visible universe. There have been more 
than 2000 of these nebule already discovered, 


Supposing the number of stars which compose 


the milky-way to be only ten millions, (half 


the number formerly stated,) and each of the 
nebula, at an average, contain the same num- 
ber ; supposing farther, that only two thous- 
and of the three thousand nebule, are resolva- 
ble into stars, and that the other thousand are 
masses of a shining fluid not yet condensed 
by the fiat of the almighty into luminous globes 
—the number of stars or suns comprehend- 
ed in that portion of the firmament which is 
within the reach of our telescopes would be 
20,000,000,000, or twenty thousand millions, 
which is twenty millions of times the number 
of all the stars which are visible to the naked 
eye! 


AN IDEA OF THE UNIVERSE. 













Still our philosopher suggests, even the s 
























































assemblages of systems may be but as a sin. 
ele nebula to the whole visible firmament, or 
even as a grain of sand to the whole earth 
compared with the invisible universe beyond ! 

Speaking of what was called the planetary 
nebule, which are round, compact bodies like 
planetary discs, when viewed through teles- 
copes, Herschel mentions one in the con- 


46 


stellations of Andromeda, * that would more 


than fill the whole orbit of Uranus,”’ which ig 
three thonsand six hundred millions of miles 
in diameter. Such a body would, therefore 
24,429,081,600,000,000,000,000, 


000,000, or more than twenty-four quartil 


contain 


lions of solid miles, which is sixty-eight thou 
sand four hundred millions of times large 
Hun 


eds of these nebu/e have never been resol 


than the cubical contents of the sun ! 
di 
ved into stars. Some are thought to be lu 
minous matter in process of condensing. Onde 
of these, in the Sword of Orion, is computed 
to be 2,200,000,000,000,000,000 times lar 
gerthan our sun. All these bodies may be 
supposed to be advancing to the formation o 
new systems for replenishing the void of space 
and displaying the Creator’s glory. 

The motions of this universe are the subjec 
of a concluding hint. Nothing in nature i 
quiescent. Every thing goes in its stated 
orbit, and the rate of these motions, in ever 
known instance, is not less than several thou 
sands of miles every hour, and, in some in 
stances, thousands of miles every minute. 
The fixed stars, though to a common observe 
they appear nearly in the same position with 
regard to each other, are found in some instan 
ces, to have motions far more rapid than thos¢ 
of any of the planetary globes, though thei 
magnitude is immensely superior. ‘The sta 

sixty-one Cygni, whose apparent motion 
five seconds annually—and consequently, al 
together imperceptible to a common obse 
ver—yet at the distance at which this star | 
known to be placed, this motion is equivale 
to one hundred and twenty billions of mile 
every year; or three hundred and twenty thou 
sand millions every day. 
Such, modestly remarks the doctor, are 
few rude ideas respecting the Universe. A 
|| these objects, however, do not constitute th 
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~ a niverse. They are detached parts of it,|/form a conception. The highest created in- 
‘¥pnd may be as nothing to the whole. Of this||tellect may not. To God only does it seem 
)' whole, man probably may never be able to)}likely to be known.—{ Journal of Commerce. 
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ae HOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY PASSAGES IN THE PROPHECY OF DANIEL. 


'~ |GNow far and near round fated Salem stood And foul idolatry. Nor vainly asks, 

re Min thick and dread array, the warlike host For lo! through every street, and avenue 

is Meee Babylon. A moment more : to fierce And place of large resort, in that renown’d 
WHAnd horrid conflict now the legions rush, Metropolis—through rural hamlet and 


©° @aPontending frightfully, as angry fiends Through busy mart—through scanty peopled waste, 


€, MBroke forth from Pandemonium. Behold And city vast—the dromedary flies— 
),. {lhe lofty rampart bows beneath the huge The herald sounds, and willing thousands crowd 
i nd ponderous rams, and tott’ring falls a rude To impious sacrifice. The night draws near; 
And shapeless mass. Loud was the shou:, and hoarse, || Dread night! whose morn must seal the awful deed. 
U-"And murderous, of an imperious foe, Will Shadrach sacrifice, and Meshach too? 
er s on, in wild, uncheck’d career, he moved And Daniel and Abednego? That night 
| "Through blood, and wounds, and death, to victory. They wander'd far from haunt of man, beside 
| ihe flame arose from many a terrace high, Euphrates’ winding stream, and in a deep, 
And, swept by furious blast, rode proudly on, Remote, sequester’d vale that border’d on 
As if its boundless avarice had not That tranquil, soft, and moonlit wave they spent 
Wesign’d to stay ‘till that ill-destined place The lazy night in prayer importunate, 


ad ceased to be. O’er domes and palaces, Continuous, intense ——. That morn the sun 
And e’en the Temple's hallow’d pile it raged Transcendant glory pour’d, on sea and sky 

ost impious ; nor stay’d its ardent course, And land. On nature’s smiling face no cloud 
Till all of beauteous or grand, in sad, Was seen: nor thunder roll’d, nor lightning glared 
And cheerless ruin lay. Dark night around O’er Dura's plain. A hundred provinces 

he awful scene her sable curtain drew, Their millions there disgorge, innumerous, 





“CMA nd silence reign’d, broke only by the deep, Of every name and dialect, uncouth, 
Sepulchral moan of some lone heart bereav’d ; Or musical, a huge, unwieldy mass 
And desolation, wide and ruinous, Of blinded immortality. A hush’d 
And vast, sat wrapt in melancholy mood. And more than grave-like stillness reigns o’er all 
Aurora, blushing daughter of the morn, That breathless multitude. Stupendous scene! 
Arose, and moved in peerless beauty up | “* Bow all of every name,” the herald cries, 


|‘ The lurid furnace waits who worship not.” 
On Meshach’s face a deadly paleness sat, 
And trembling cloth'’d his heart, of wealth and fame, 


And palace, and regal state and robes 


The eastern sky, and smil’d derisively. 
ot so Jerusalem: no smile is there— 
o festal board—no joy or merriment. 
Sad were the farewell words, and sadder still 





The hearts of parting friends, as slowly, and Of costly dye, he thought—of captives in 
Reluctantly, oppress’d by massy chains, | A stranger land—of childhood’s happy hour ; 
Wrhe captive princes take their weary way | And then, the temple’s lofty spires now wrapt 


‘Gio Babylon. For many a toilsome day |In ruinous decay—of parents and 

alshey tread unpeopled wild, and deserts, lone, | Of long lost friends, and then a monareh’s wrath 
nd parch’d, and devious, and plunge the dark | And curling fires, and groans, and ghastly death. 
nd raging stream, and scale the dizzy peak | But full of courage, Shadrach stood, and spoke 
Df mountain arduous and steep, ’till wan In strains of soft encouragement, and stern 
lar@§And spiritless they pause at Chebar’s wave. | Resolve : “ When Pharaoh’s angry host pursued 
) iMA few, in passing years, endow'd with mind |The flying bands of Israel, and hope 

f lofty grade, rise high in favor at | Was dying fast away, and bleak despair 

h’ Assyrian court—are flatter’d, honor’d, and | Invaded every heart, Jehovah cleft 
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SC |i aress’d by royalty—and hated too | The ponderous wave,” he said “ and show’d a safe 
ar y jealous and less gifted aspirants. | Retreat. And when at Marah’s bitter wave 
lone et wealth extinguish’d not, nor royal state, | They paus’d, and raging thirst the weary host 
., gor fame that simple piety that once _Oppress’d, the great I AM appear’d and heal’d 
ile ad breath’d in holy faith, and rapturous song, |Th’ unpalatable stream. And yet again, 
10 here the Shekinah dwelt. It linger’d still. When famine grim, had wasted fearfully, 
™ * The years rolled sluggishly away. | Alike the sturdy sire, and blooming maid, 
_, (ga Dura’s broad commanding plain—behold ! Anon the strong east wind arose, and soar’d 
om MA lofty statue rose, of burnish’d gold, As conscious of commission high, and on 
Ag@Phat in the sunbeam glow’d resplendently, His vigorous wing, o’er all the camp convey’d 
tiidaMs if it would invite q blasphemous The quail, innumerous. As God to thera 
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REMINISCENCE OF THE REVOLUTION. 





Deliverance bore, so will he rescue us : 
Nor will I bend thus sacrilegiously, 

If not.’ A holy resolution now 

The fearful Meshach nerved. But hark! Soft o’er | 
The morning zephyr flows the melody 
Of Sackbut, Dulcimer and Harp. How slow, | 
And solemnly, the crowded myriads kneel | 
Devotional, and lowly prostrate on | 
The mighty heath recline. Alone amid | 
That countless throng, the Hebrew stood, and to | 
The great Eternal pour’d his orisons : 

A spectacle of rare sublimity. 

The raging furnace soon its fury tried 
Upon the valiant three: Yet vainly tried, 


Oxford, Ga. May, 1840. 





REMINISCENCE OF 


Tue storm of the revolution had blown |) with a dreadful death from the bayonet that] 


over, and hushed, and still were the waves of 
that boisterous ocean of political strife, over 
which our Fathers had sailed into the blissful 
port of peace and tranquillity. The heart- 
stirring blasts of the clarion of war had ceased 
to echo from mountain to mountain, through 
vales, and over rivers, from Maine to Georgia. 
The sod that covered the fallen heroes of 
American liberty, had grown green with the 
grass of a few summers, when first I began 
to look abroad upon the world into the busy 
scenes, upon which I was about to enter. 
Many hours of my boyhood and youth flitted 
swiftly by, while with breathless anxiety [| 
listened to recitals of deeds of horror and | 


bloodshed, of murder and plunder, of valor || 


and victory, of cowardice and defeat. Many 
of the tales of the war-worn soldier, who 
would point exultingly to the scars of honor- 
able wounds, inflicted by his country’s foes, 
and received in avenging his country’s wrongs, 
are but faintly recollected by me, and like the 
stories of ghosts and haunted houses, which 
often made my boyish spirits sink within me, 
have faded away from memory’s tablet. 

Still there are tales which I shall never for- 
get. Had the horrors of war been confined 
to the battle field, then the midnight slumbers 
of the matron and the virgin had not been 
broken off by the clangor of arms. To the 
bosom of the affectionate and faithful wife, 
was the loaded musket presented to force from 
her the disclosure of the hiding place of her pa- 


| For on their faces glowed, an ecstacy, 5 
| And rapture swell’d their hearts, as carelessly 
| They walk’d amid the angry flames. 


Past is 
The dreadful ordeal: and fainter grows 

The echo of their fame, in distant years. 

But O! what brilliant glories wreath thy head, 
Immortal Shadrach now. No meaner fires 

Afford thy guileless spirit radiance. 

With morning stars, sublimely elevate, 

Thou shinest fair, and louder often than 


| The cornet’s note, that swell’d on Dura’s plain, 
|Or angel harp about the throne is heard : 
| Thy noble song. j 
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gleamed before her eyes if she did not instant. | 
ly inform his tory foe, perhaps his nearest 

neighbor, where her brother had taken refuge. | 
In wanton hate were houses plundered and| 
burnt, and the unoffending families of whigs 

driven into the shelterless fields and unhabited 

forests. 

It is to me cause of sincere regret that | 
did not record many of those minute details, 
which I have heard from eye witnesses, and 
actors of incidents so fraught with thrilling in. 
terest. Nearly all to whom | listened in my 
youth are now silent in death. The histori. 
an, who but sketches the outline cannot inter- 
est like they. 

Some years ago, there lived in the village 
of Martinsville, in view of the ground where 
the Guilford battle was fought, a venerable 
and infirm Whig. When I knew him he was| 
unable to walk without assistance, but his 
mind seemed unimpaired, and his memory 
With intense interest | 
‘listened to him, while amongst other things 
che related to me the following adventure. 

“| was young, and at that time sheriff oj 
Guilford County, then much more extensive 
‘than it now is. 


strong and vivid, 


| As an officer of the county 
[endeavored to discharge my duty. I be 
‘came offensive to the tories, of whom there 


| . 
| were many in some parts of the county, ané 


|upon me they’ resolved to wreak their ven 
| While riding alone through the 


geance. 





triot husband. Thesister, too, was threatened 


country, I was waylayed and taken prisoner} 
1 was immediately hurried off to a tory en 
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My capture afforded them much 
A consultation was held, and the 


hung immediately, or kept until the next 
morning. I knew, for they debated in my 
presence, that the prospect for life with me 
was gloomy. A short respite of one night 
to be spent, not with my friends who would 
condole and sympathize with me, but with 
my enemies, who delighted in taunting and in- 
sulting me. But not even that brief respite was 
certain. He, said they, is extremely obnox- 
jous tous. Let us, at once, swing him up 
to yonder limb on that old oak. With bitter 
curses, and hellish menaces they scowled up- 
on me. We have long desired to get you 
into our clutches. You are safe now, just as 
sure as there is rope to hang with. 

“ Let death present himself divested as much 
as possible of his terrific trappings, he still is 
dreadful. Here am I now youthful and vig- 
orous, condemned to die because I love my 
country’s liberty. This morning’s sun rose 
bright upon me. The path of light seemed 
strowed with flowers. Washington is still 
at the head of ourarmies. His banner floats 
triumphant in New-Jersey. Our cause is 
good—we must be successful. When the 
British and tories are driven from our borders, 
then peace, prosperity, wealth, honor, and the 
much loved girl (for whom what danger 
would not | brave?) shall all be mine. But 
what a change ! soon must my body be dang- 
ling yonder in the air. Already I feel a 
strangling sensation in my throat. Farewell, 
my country, my home, my friends. This 
arm, which I had fondly hoped would wield 
n your defence, my sword, and then waive 
t in triumph when all our foes were vanquish- 
fed, must soon be nerveless and stiff. And 

ust I die! O God spare me! Amidst the 

onfusion of the times I have neglected my 
Duty to thee. In almost 
opeless despair I looked around upon my 
aptors. [I summoned up all my fortitude, 
and entreated them to defer the execution of 
heir sentence until morning. I proposed 
purchasing at my expense a sufficient quanti- 
y of spirits, that we might spend a merry 
ight together before we parted for ever. My 
proposition was acceded to, and a messenger 


I am unprepared. 








~~~ 


dispatched for the spirits. I closely exami- 
ned the countenances of all the company. 
| There was one young man upon whom my 
eyes rested. He looked thoughtful, and in 
‘his face were strong marks of humanity and 
In him was all my hope. If 
I was deceived in the favorable indications 
|his countenance exhibited, all was lost. For- 
‘lorn seemed that hope, for he, too, was a tory 
i—an enemy. 


| benevolence. 


Fettered and guarded, my 


friends at a distance and ignorant of my situ- 


= 
jation, my foes resolute upon my destruction, 


/nought remained but for me to cast myself 
| Roug 


‘upon the generosity of that youth. 





I feigned 
an excuse for retiring a short distance. I 
said to the chieftain, I have no design to at- 
Let some 
‘one guard me closely. Let this young man 


‘tempt an escape. It is hopeless. 


attend me. He was selected as my guard. 
Haying retired a few paces from the crowd 
in whispering accents, I informed him of the 
impression his face had made upon my heart. 
It 
‘is in your power to save me from the gallows. 
He listened, and I was encouraged to devel- 
Go, said I, to my brother who 
‘has under his command, a small company of 
Whigs, about ten miles off, and tell him of 
imy dangerous condition. Bid him hasten. 
If the sun shines before he comes to my res- 


In you is the only chance I have for life. 


ope my plan. 


cue, 1 am a dead man. His compassion was 
excited. His generous spirit was aroused. 
‘He secretly left the encampment of the tories 
and hastened to my brother’s. 

“The hours of that night passed—oh how 
‘did they pass! I cannot describe the awful 
anxiety of those hours. Even now, though 
lyears have rolled away, and I have grown 
old and decrepid, I feel a thrilling shudder 
In merry carousals, the tory 
band drank and cursed and swore, and talked 
Some 
had slept. Tn vain did 
I long for the oblivious touch of drowsiness. 
The thought of that last, long sleep of death 
so soon to come upon me, drove far off re- 


Too soon the rosy streaks 


come over me. 


over the triumph of the coming day. 
Some had watched. 


freshing slumber. 
of approaching morn appeared in the East. 
Already were the dreadful preparations ma- 
king. The captain of the band, stern and 
fierce had ordered the rope to be brought, the 
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knot arranged, and the bandage for my eyes 
to be made ready; for, said he, let not the | 
sun ever shine again upon the rebel. Huzza| 
for King George! Huzza for King George, | 
rang through the surrounding forest. And/ 
now when the last ray of hope was about to’ 


— 





| 
go out in everlasting night, the tramping # 
horses was heard, A shout, and then a de- 


A FATHER’S ADDRESS TO HIS INFANT DAUGHTER, ELLA, 


mand of surrender. The tories were sur- | 
prized, and I was saved. Without resist- 

ance they surrendered. The Whigs, with my ~ 
brother at their head, determined to hang the § 
whole band. I earnestly interceded for them. 

They were suffered to go free. From that § 
time, added Gen. Hamilton, all those tories 7 


My little Ella—father’s darling, 


My gloomy moments sweetly cheering, 


Oh, come and fondle in 


Come, let me view thy infant charms. 


Thy beauteous little angel face, 


Oh, come and let me sweetly kiss ; 


And from thy bright and ruby lip, 
Its fragrant nectar let me sip. 


Yes, come and on my throbbing breast 
Repose thee, and securely rest— 
Rest, free from all the storms of life, 


From all its cares, and 


This bosom shall forever be 


A refuge and a home for thee ; 


While o’er thee I perhaps may weep. 
Why should I weep? for fear that thou 
May not forever be as now— 

So calm, so innocent, so bright, 

Thy father’s joy—his sweet delight. 
But I will hope, my Ella dear, 


Thy father’s and thy mother’s prayer 


To God shail be, thy days to bless 


With heavenly bliss, and sweetest peace. 


became my devoted friends.” N. 
po gee 
F, 
my arms, 
all its strife. 
Where thou mayst softly, sweetly sleep, / 
Je H. B. 


Columbia, South Carolina, 


EMMA AND GERRAL,.—A STORY. 


BY A LADY OF 


MILLEDGEVILLE. 


Emma was a being, in the web of whose | 


existence fate had wrought a tissue of her 
brightest hues: in whose heart the author of 
her gifted being, reared sympathies keen and 
excitable as the emotions of a timid fawn, to- 
gether with a firmness unshaken and majestic 
as a native of the wild wooded forest. But 








|alas! how isolated is such a being? How un-7 


fit for the cold and sordid world, is the inter. 


icourse of a spirit so pure and immaculate.) 


‘She had stood upon the pinnacle of her own 
greatness, and beheld her glories pass like 
meteors from the sky, until the last star faded’ 


‘ia the distance, and her light of hope went 4 
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ur- | @own forever and forever. One hand, pale 
ist- d attenuated, yet fair and delicate as the | 
my . aving beam on a summer’s cloud, hung like | 
the MB shadow on her fevered breast, and like a|| 
om. Whow flake contrasted beautifully, with the | 
hat |Mbmbre robe that gloomed in sadness round 
ries ; or wasted form. ‘That hand, of what did it 


. "peak, as it glided like a spectre from its place 
' if rést, clasping again and again the aching 
ow, as if to impede the flight of a passing 
ought, or arrest the vision of a long lost 
ream? It spoke of a spirit sad, and a blight- 
ad heart, of a memory tortured and a con- 


ience seared, of that dark and fearful chaos, 


# 

A 

< 
‘ 


hich the revellings of anguish leave behind. 
Beautiful girl, thine was a fearful doom ; the 
Mcme of thy earthly joys, only proved to be 
Bre pinnacle from which thou didst see thy 
Mondest hopes go down, without one kind hand 
o guide thee from its height, not even one 
tar to glimmer over thy way. Upon the 
laymate of her youth, she had lavished her 
eart’s first love; she had given woman’s 
ll, the homage of spirit and the heart’s adora- 
on, but was left, alas! to pine and sicken at 

e shrine, on which she had laid the fairest 
acrifice. Through long years of childish 

, Mirth, they had sported on the same sunny 
bank, they had even quaffed the crysial 
tream from the oak leaf cup by the other 
ormed ; then like kindred spirits through the 










A faint shriek, and she started to her feet : it 
was no dream, for the spirit of her visions 
was there; no hallucination of the mind—no 
image colored by the hand of delusion, it was 
in reality her lost, her faithless, but her ever- 
loved Gerral. “Emma,” said the kneeling 
youth, “stoop for a moment from the exalted 
pinnacle of thy purity, and list to the vows 
of one whose heart, though abject and degen- 
erate, still owns thee for its sovereign, still 
clings to thee as an exile to his native land.” 

In disdain she turned, with a brow upon 
whose arch had gathered the deepest frown 
of conscious wrong, and as her eye flashed 
forth the expiring rays of a mighty mind, her 
quivering lip replied, “Go, go; even were it in 
thy power to cast the jeweled crowns of king- 
doms at my feet, 1 would spurn you now; 
go to the plighted bride thou hast found at 
fashion’s shrine: the light of wealth, like gems 
in the trackless deep, hang round her gilded 
name—clasp again to your dastard heart the 
fair elect, but wound not her spirit’s hope, nor 
blast the fair head that leans for repose.” 
“ Emma, speak not thus; the conviction that 
I have wronged you is enough to bear. 
Would that I had never left you—would that 
I had never knelt a votary at the sordid shrine, 
which has misled and deluded me; but the 
deed is perpetrated, and the lapse of a few 
more weeks will proclaim me in the ‘sight 


| 












owery mead, thev’d wend their joyous way. 
But this, this could not last. Gerral left his 
ome, and went abroad in the giddy world: 
vo short years scarce fleeted from the wing 
f time, ere he returned to his native land, to 
ever by his own hand the link he himself 
ad woven. That eye, dark and brilliant as 


























% was, kindled no more at the approach of 
is Emma, but turned in scorn away from the 
lighted bride of his youthful choice. 

% The realization of this fatal truth was upon 

ier; or why at this lone midnight hour was 

e away from the festive hall, with no guard 

w un-/yaut her purity, no shield but the unseen hand 
inter-aa Deity. But hark! there is an echo in the 
ulate.!ampstance ! the sound of a quick coming foot- 
r ownlamep ; the twining foliage is torn in eagerness 
s likemmvay. and ere she could turn to question the 
-faded™ptruder, Gerral in the light and glory of his 


of God and man,’ the husband of another.” 
| Was the earth convulsed beneath her tremb- 
\ling feet? Had the thunders burst in horrid 
|peals upon her startled ear? No, no! the 
isky was serene, the thunders slept, but the 
tempest was there, and the elements of her 
own pure heart were all that warred. 

“‘ Man, impious and dissembling as thou art, 
author of my first’ and bitterest pang, I feel 
even now that I love you still; but go, the 
season of my mourning will be brief; the hope 
thou hast rendered void, the lip, the cheek and 
the brow thou hast withered, will repose ere 
long where joys excite not, nor sorrows de- 
press.”” Words ceased, and she gazed for a 
moment on the murmuring tide, whose ambi- 
ent waves caressed the pelted shore ; then 
turned, and like an arrow through the dis- 
tance, pressed fleetly through the moonlit 





» went’ peuth, stood bright and beautiful before her. 
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scene. But Gerral, where washe? Motion- 
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we, oid statue- like, he an o’er a jewel| 
bright, which shone on the dewy grass, that | 
proved to be the self-same pledge, which Em. 
ma had returned in bitterness and brokenness 
of heart. Man, what are thy convictions—_| 
how puss thy midnight hours—when the dim 
eye and faded cheek are before you—when | 
round your restless couch the wasted form | 
still flits—and even in thy fevered sleep, the 
voice of wailing’s heard? Gerral, thy morn. 
ing star of hope is waning fast ; the sun gO. 
eth down, but riseth again—the day fades in| 
night, and morning returns, but the heart thou | 
has blighted can never revive. 

Days fleeted on in sorrow and despair, till 
at length the long expected eve arrived.— 
Gerral with his trembling bride kneels at the 
sacred altar; the vow is past—he has sworn 
to protect and love that, which he had never 
honored. Emma, where wert thou! immu- 
red in the shades of retirement, with no bright 
winged bird to chant a lay of hope, no sooth. | 
ing voice to quell thy breaking heart. But) 
stay thy shattered nerves, the measure of thy 
destiny is not yet filled, a task remains af- 
ter which thy spirit will be called to nestle in| 
the bosom of him, who “ giveth, and who ta. 
keth away.” Months after months rolled 
each their suns away, when at the expiration 
of one short year, the scene was sadly chan-| 
ged. Emma no more with fleet steps sought 
the giddy dance—no more with wild and 
cheerful song beguiled the irksome hours, but 
like a healing spirit, kept her vigils in a stran-| 
ger land, over which the enervating spell of 
affliction hung. As the form of the hapless’ 
girl glided like a sylph, and like a ministering 
angel watched with untiring devotion, the| 
departing rays of her soul’s first light, she| 
ceased even then to remember that another’s| 
hand should chafe that aching brow, or lull 
to rest the troubled thoughts that thronged | 
his burning brain. 

“Emma,” said the dying man, “ put aside | 
for one moment the twining leaves that shade 
the light ofvday, and let me look for the last 
time on the rays of a Sabbath sun, whose 
brightness like a shadow has hung upon the 
footsteps of time, and with whose departing 
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that realm of bliss, in which the fever rages 


a stricken spirit, Emma bowed with resigna- J 
tion to the throne of light, and with a voice} 


through the heart of the wretched man.— 


| would ere long consign that cheek, o’er which 
the light of health once beamed—like a roseate 
hue around the morning flower, a banquet tof 
the greedy worm, lone dweller of the dark§ 
Day waned, and the last rays o | 
a glorious sun was fading from the scene! 
when Gerral breathed out upon that faithfu) 
breast, the struggles of his dark and troubled 


deep tomb. 


life. Emma was now alone, an alien in 
stranger Jand; fate had burst asunder the 
last link that bound her heart to the earth 


called away to that sphere of light, in whic 


like billows, fret the warm heart’s rugge 
shore. The petition of that lovely gir 
was heard who had lived in purity, and 
died an unrivalled paragon of truth and love 
who had for Gerral’s sake sacrificed home and 


steps, and cheer his last moment by a proo 
of that affection, which in other days he hai 
spurned with cold and cruel scorn. As th 
gathering shades of twilight hung upon thé 


lonely hut a requiern to the early dead, whos 
faded forms had withered there, away from 


| their friends and their former home. 


* * ok *K * 

Gerral’s wife was still in the gay world an‘ 
giddy throng, but the fate of her ill-stare’ 
husband, sunk with a blighting touch to he 
perjured heart, and she died with the brand o 








rays my guilty soul must take its flight. “ne on her brow, and the curse of the jus 


“Oh! Gerral, cease to probe the wounded 


on her name. 


not, nor disappointment ever comes.” With : 


of christian joy sent forth the sound of prayer, 
which rose like incense from a holy shrine,j 
and like inspired strains of hope, thrilled® 


While the orphan knelt in deep devotion§ 


| arouad her idol’s couch, she blessed the handj 
that was soon to smite her virgin bloom,.that® 


and she with fervency prayed that e’er the) 
effulgent rays of another morn should daws 
upon the limpid tide, that her spirit might be) 


no tear of sorrow falls, nor struggling sigh 


friends, to foliow to a distant land, his weary 


scene a deep toned dirge was heard along the 
air to steal, while strangers chanted in th€ 








. . ‘ 
heart that clings with fondness still, and heed “J 
the warning of my voice that points you to @ 
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Vith me WE promised in our concluding remarks| 1 
rna- : 
10iCe} 
yer 


rine,! 
















non the subject of “ Georgia Marble,” con-| 


ined in the first number of the “ Ladies’ | 
| 


ook,” to present to your readers, at our ear- } 
st convenience, a few other Minerals of | 
‘lledy outhern locality, which have been deposit ied 
a h the Cabinet of Emory College, by the kind. 
otion| 
hand! 
thatll 
which 


ess of some enterprising friends. Before en-|| 
bring, however, upon the descriptive detail | 
hich this article contemplates, suffer us to) 
romise, that we deem it due to the growing! 


se ate terest of Mineralogical Science in the South, | 
et to 


dark§ 
‘YS O@Bon of these additional specimens to our list! 
cene ‘Sef native products. 


D foster, by all proper means, that generous | 
iritgwhich has prompted the early contribu- 





ithfus Thoroughly to know, and efficiently to can-| 


| 
| 


ubledi-o7 the whole of her resources, constitutes the | 
n in WMride and strength of a nation. And surely, 
cr thelhat state or that community must expect to| 
earth ield a more limited influence, and occupy a 
or the 
dawn 
ght be 
whicl 
y sighg 
rugge 
ly gir 
yY, anGre, and consequently of state power, may be 
| love 





bss independent and commanding position 





broad, than her native capabilities legitimate- 
y warrant, who suffers to remain in her own 








Bosom, unexplored and unstirred, many of the 
lements of national prosperity, which need 





ut to be developed, to prove effective.— 





hatever sources of internal wealth, there- 








pasonably supposed to exist, became the sub- 





ne anG@ct of laudable and patriotic research, True, 






wearur generous soil, bland seasons, and vegeta- 
a proo 
he had 
As the 


on the 






ve guns, grow luxuriantly a most extensive 
hnge of agricultural products, and place us 






en now in an enviable condition, compared 
ith many portions of the United States, and 


ong tha the world. And yet, the knowledge of our 
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bmmercial prosperity has only been obtained 
iy from 
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orld ant 
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tire facilities in this fruitful department of 


fficult is it to change the current of agricul- 


ware to our constantly opening territory, is 
now comparatively stayed. Farmers are be- 
ginning to regard themselves as settled —their 
lattention has been consequently drawn to the 
| preservation and recovery of their lands— 
land, within the last few years, large fiel Js of 
Il small grain have been sown, to rest the jaded 
soil from the impoverishing growth of our 
great staple. And now, since the trial has 
been extensively made, what was at first the 


jofspring of sheer necessity, has become the 


|| object of deliberate choice, and a thousand 
|\farms annually pour their sound and heavy 
wheat crops into our glutted granaries. Doubt 
has given place to’certainty, and the question 
is forever settled, that a fair, full and healthful 
grain, may be extensively grown and safely 





'\garnered in our favored latitude. The Bran- 
i\dywine and Richmond City Mills no longer 
jexact a tithe of our income, to supply us with 
| bread. Machinery of fine finish and ample 
| dimensions, erected under the supervision of 
the best mechanical skill, and turned by the 
streams that wash our own valleys, is rising 
‘in every direction, to meet the public wants ; 
while our tables are furnished from our own 
farms, with the fairest and most nutritious 
bread stuffs. 


From this, we argue that a patient examin- 


‘ation of our own resources is all that is neces- 
‘sary to render us still less dependent upon 
foreign supplies, whether for the necessaries, 
‘conveniencies or luxuries of life. Let Sci- 
|/ence act as pioneer in this great enterprise. 
Let her range far and wide over our diversi- 
fied surface—undermine our mountain heights 
—trace out our secluded valleys—traverse 
our extensive plains—analyze our own re- 
sources, and bring all her discoveries to meet 


yet fully obtained) by the slow disclosures|| the wants of practical life, and we are justified 
progressive years. Not long since, (so||by past success and present indications, to an- 


ticipate a day, not far distant, when our pon- 


ral pursuits, or make innovations upon es-||derous locomotives shall rise from our own 
blished opinions) the cultivation of wheat, 
uth of the Savannah, was deemed an expe-||tread from the Chattahoochee to the Savan- 


furnaces, and their burning wheels proudly 





brand ¢ 
‘the jus 












ent of such precarious results, as to be||nah, upon iron exhumed solely from Southern 
rely attempted. Fortunately, however, the|| mines. And when too, the rich and extensive 
le of emigration which so long rolled west. beds of variegated marble, long deeply em- 
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bowelled in our border elevations, shall have 
yielded their massive treasures to the polish of 
art, and given an air of purity, strength, and 
durability, to the public edifices and private 
dwellings of our Southern cities: while mé/- 
lions of capital now sent abroad, to bloat the 
coffers of those who revile us, shall remain at 
home, to reward the active industry of our 
own thrifty and deserving population. It may 
require the lapse of years, many years, to ac- 
complish ad/ we anticipate ; and especially, if 
we tamely submit to the monopoly of science 
abroad, and leave unturned, the vast fields 
which court our cultivation at home. But 
patient research and untiring observation are 
almost indispensable, to warrant even moder- 
ate advances towards the attainment of this 
enviable superiority in science and the arts. 
No facts, however small, must be overlooked 
—no contributions, however diminutive, re- 
jected—and no principles, however feebly op- 
erative, (if true) discarded. All belong to 
the general stock, and in the course of future 
investigations, some one of the husbanded 
store may throw light through a whole laby- 
rinth of hitherto inexplicable difficulties. The 
entire body of Science, in its present imposing 
form, is but an agglomeration of facts and 
principles, slowly discovered, and impercepti- 
bly accumulating through successive years, 
from most of the civilized countries on earth. 

What vast, overwhelming results sometimes 
follow the action of apparently feeble and un- 
obtrusive causes! What grand, stupendous 
phenomena have, in coming years, been dis- 
closed as the direct and legitimate offspring of 
some simple, isolated principle, hitherto im- 
perfectly illustrated, and circumscribed to the 
libraries or lecture-rooms of a scientific few ! 

Who, for example, could have conceived 
that the patient, but philosophic reasoning 
which accounted for the fall of an apple from 
its native twig, should have disclosed the laws 
that control the flight of planetary worlds, and 
maintain in sublime equipoise the Universe 
of God !—Again, how little did the eminent 
Physiologist of Bologna, when his observing 
eye first noticed the limb of a frog thrown in- 
to convulsions by the accidental touch of his 
scalpel, apprehend tliat he had sprung the 
mine, which, by the after labors of a Volta, 
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Wollaston, Davy, Faraday and Hare, was to qo, 
astonish and enrich the world—opening up am. 7s] 
new era in chemical science, and vastly en.j 
larging the field of her discoveries !—Withl rnish 
these principles, and these examples in view, The 
therefore, we are surely warranted in marking, o 
_every thing of major or minor interest which sa 
forms a contribution to any department of # obab 
Physical Science. i alf in 

The foregoing thoughts, although extended the 
much beyond our anticipations in the outset r) w. 
will, not, I trust, be regarded as an inappro4 s lign 
priate programme to the brief ¢escription§@ace t 
which follow. the | 

The first specimen, then, we describe, is a omple 
| beautiful piece of Nodulated Chalcedony, brofiirganic 
Ken from its rocky attachments in the bed offeen r 
ithe Withlacooche river, and presented fo thaliPhe th 
‘College, by the Rev. P. P. Smith, now Pref the , 
‘siding Elder in the Florida District. In form yers ¢ 
‘it resembles the segment of a hollow spherdihe Me 
‘of irregular surface—its base, in the largesiiMlants, 


t, an 








| 
diameter, being about four inches. It wea iverge 


'the white incrustation common to the speciegiistinct! 
of precious stone upon its exterior, while it@™@haract 
inner surface, besides its characteristic sub range 
translucent nodules, is richly ornamented fomifows, pi 
about one third its extent with small, bu ngituc 
beautiful crystals of thickly embedded lim@iMf smal 


pid Quartz, with pyramidal terminations. | n’s ra 
color is a pale yellow, approaching to whitdlressive 
and like most of this variety, its lustre is villpecime 





| rious, its structure impalpably granular, an azling 
‘its fracture uneven, or slightly conchoida A fra 
| Chalcedony, as is well known, has been verji@us, of 
properly classed with many of the preciouliietrifac: 
stones of the silicious genus, its elementarMark ar 
constituents, like those of the Onyx, Helidiifom th 
trope, or Bloodstone, Carnelian, Agate, &ciiRev. LI 
being mainly Silica and Alumina. And, i 
deed, so frequently do some of these varietid 
run into each other, that it is sometimes di 
ficult to determine the line of distinction. 
These mutual lapses take place between 1 
Chalcedony, the Carnelian, and the Hornstonitives | 
while the Agate is scarcely more than a comm To th 
pound of Jasper, Cacholong, Carnelian, &qijidebted 
usually consisting of layers arranged in com@i the f; 
centric circles. The Amygdaloidal rociii@@rder, 

of Iceland, and the Faroe Islands, are said Ging sey 
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nder description. A fine one obtained from | 

» Island of Desolation is now in our cabi- 

en-y 
V ithh 
‘iew,) 
‘king 
‘hichi 
it of 3 


t, and several localities in the United States || 
rnish good specimens. 
The next article we notice, is a Petrifac- 
yn, obtained in Florida, and presented by 
e same active friend. 
obably six inches in length, and two and a 
nlf in thickness, and proves to be a portion 
the Liriodendron Tulipifera (forest pop- 


r) which has sustained an entire loss of all 


The specimen is 


ndedil 
utset 


pprog 
tion 


s ligneous structure and qualities, and given 
acé to a silicious deposit of striking beauty. 

the change from wood to stone, although 
, isa 
, bro 
ed 0 
fo the 

Pre 
form 
phere 
arges 


pmplete and thorough, beth the color and 
rganic aspect of the original wood have 
en preserved with singular exactitude.— 
he thick bark, with its deep, rough fissures 
the Alburnum, with its alternate concentric | 
yers of cellular tissue, and woody fibre, and| 
1e Medullary rays, common to all exogenous 





lants, intersecting the whole, and running in 




















geon, Lemprey, bee., wry others of sitiie. 


|| ginous skeleton, but differing extremely in 


habits and appearance.) This huge serrated 


|| weapon is about four feet in length, (its great- 


est thickness not exceeding three fourths of 
an inch,) and four inches in diameter, exclu- 
sive of the teeth, which project from each mar- 
gin of the blade, at intervals of two inches 
from each other, the largest presenting a crown 
exposure of about 14 inches, besides the root, 
or inserted portion. The animal from which 
it was taken, was caught upon the Florida 
coast, and measured eighteen feet in length. 
All the last mentioned articles were procured 
and forwarded by the kind attention and ac- 
tive zeal of the Rev. Robert A. Steel, whose 
favorable position in the itinerant field for the 
present year, will enable him, we trust, to 
make further additions to our museum and 
cabinet. 

To the personal-kindness of Dr. Brown, of 
the Brownwood School, near La Grange, we 
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ivergent lines towards the surface, are all, 
istinctly marked, and retain severally, their 
haracteristic appearance. While regularly 
ranged on the inner side, and in rectilinear 
pws, parallel with the course of the grain, and 





Dngitudinal with the specimen, whole hundreds 
f small Quartz crystals brilliantly reflect the) 
n’s rays from their terminal planes; an ex- || 
ressive representation of many a pageant) 


is viipecimen in the moral world—all formal and || 
ar, algmmazzling without, but cold and stony within. 
hoidai™ A fragment of the beech tree, (genus Fa- 
n versus, of Linnzeus) which has undergone the 
reciouM™metrifaction process, including both the 
lentar"@™ark and ligneous fibre, has been obtained 
Heli@fom the same region, and handed us by the 
e, &cMBev. Lloyd Thomas. The kindness of Mrs. 
nd, iiMary J. Bessant of St. Mary’s, has favored || 


arietié 
es dil 
tion. 
een t! 
rnstone 
a Col, 
an, &¢ 
in com 
| roc 
> said# 
e arti 


e College with several small marine animals, 
the Toad.fish, Sea-spider, &c. preserved in 
cohol, together with a large collection of 
all, finely-tinted Bivalve and other shells, 
htives of our Southern coast. 

To the same generous contributor we are 
debted for a large and interesting specimen 

the formidable proboscis of the Saw-fish, 
tder, Cartilaginei—very extensive, inclu- 
ng seventeen genera, and more than one 

































,are also indebted for eight or ten specimens of 
| | Beryl, Amethyst, Radiated Pyrites, Native 
| Gold, Concualian. &c., all of Southern lo- 
| cality. 

An extensive and well selected cabinet, now 
in the possession of the College, was purchas- 
'\ed during the past year from Dr, J.J. Cohen, 

of Baltimore, including the whole collection 
of that eminent mineralogist, after twenty 
| years patient gathering from most parts of 
the world, and as soon as a suitable apartment 


can be furnished, will be arranged for use. 


Oxford, May 12th, 1840. 


Tue following beautiful extract is from 





| Gallagher’s Hesperian, a monthly publication, 
| issued in Cincinnati, Ohio: “ Young woman- 
| biood ! ¢the sweet moon on the horizon’s 
verge, a thought matured, but not uttered— 
a conception warm and glowing, yet not em- 
| bodied—the rich halo which precedes the ri- 
sing sun—the rosy down that bespeaks the 
ripening peach— 

‘A flower which is not quite a flower, 

Yet is no more a bud.’” 


| A noble heart, like the sun, showeth its 








@ndred and fifty species, embracing the Stur- 
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1 greatest countenance in its lowest estate. 
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THE WHIP-POOR-WILL. 
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THE WHIP-POOR-WILL. 
Birp of the night, sad Whip-poor-will, 
Alight upon yon waving tree, 
And with thy sweetest warblings fill 
The star-lit grove for me !—— 
And I will listen to the strain, if 
While Eve is on her peaceful wane, a 
And echo on her hill, 
And Nature drops her dreary tear, 
And holds her softest breath to hear 
Thy ditty—Whip-poor-will ! 
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Sure melancholy tunes thy songs, 


Thou poet bird of even !— pmbin 
Some spirit in thy note prolongs ee 
A sadness born of Heaven— ation ¢ 
And, dwelling in thy throbbing heart, lh 
Inspires there the minstrel’s art, F pee 
Three simple words to fill me geni 
em 0 


With breathing thoughts that come and go, 
As through the silent heavens flow 
Thy warblings, Whip-poor-will ! 
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And tell me, bird of melancholy, 
Oh! lies it heavy on thy breast— 
The poet’s gift so sad and holy-- 
The doomed, and yet the blest !— 
Say, has the wood no joys for thee '!— 
Companions none, with whom to be 


noran 
y mea 
p0ks, 
on, the 


As careless, glad as they, nd ne 


That thus, thou fliest far and lone 
To sombre tree, neglected one, 
To breathe thy little lay ! 


€ cap 
cts, fe 
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Oh! some prefer the mock-bird’s note, Pelves « 


Or queenly nightingale to hear, my emen 
Or lark’s shrill quaverings as they float Bide of 
Upon the morning clear ; pth th 
But none to me are half so sweet time: 
As thus upon this mossy seat, 
To list thee, bird of grief, 
And dream of hopes forever fled, 
The distant past, the silent dead, 
And love the withered leaf! 


Was pige 
pir oO 
onnect 
We In tr 
n ting 
Me dire 
Ppine 


And oh! when life is ended, here 
HO0s th 


I’d wish to lay me down to sleep, 


Where rustling leaves shall deck my bier, o's; at 
And eve her dew-drops weep ; Hin gdor 
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And thou shall keep 
And pour upon my s 
Thy plaintive ditty 


To hear thee, Whi 


A GLIMPSE AT THE PA 


BY A. K. 
















Every age possesses peculiar characteris- 
cs, which at once proclaim its rank and sta- 
on. Primeval origin is the mark of one, the 
ombinations of society that of another. The 
rganization of government, one, the dispen- 
ation of laws, another ; the encroachments of 
®yranny instigated by the mad rivalry of in- 
atiate ambition, one, the brilliant scintillations 
ff genius challenging the admiration and es- 
em of surrounding nations, another. The 
onstruction of cyclopean fabrics, one, the de- 
ruction of monuments erected by the combi- 
ations of every art, and dedicated to the guar- 
an genius of empires, another. The thraldom 
intellect by the debasing fetters of grovelling 
norance, one, the emancipation of knowledge 
y means of a free press, the publication of 
poks, the general dissemination of informa- 
on, the present. In these sapient times man- 
nd need no monitor to inform them that they 
e capable of judging on all important sub- 
cts, for every one forms his own standard 
excellence, his own criterion of moral recti- 
de, and few there are, who can divest them- 
elves of crude opinions formed from the ex- 
tement of the moment, but maintained through 
ide of opinion. Absurdity and fanaticism, 
ith their train of followers, even in this age, 
times maintain sway. Like Mahomet and 
s pigeon, Napoleon and his star, each have 
pir oracle, which foretells their doom as 
nnected with public or individual pursuits. 
In tracing effects to this first cause, in pro- 


ig 
‘ 


bting the welfare of our species, in obviating 
@ direful influence of ignorance on mutual 
BMppiness, in observing the changing succes- 
os that accompany the renovation of na- 

Ns, attended by the prodigality of kings and 


ST, AND THE PRESENT. 


thy vigils here, 
pirit’s. ear 
still, 


And sweet shall be the melody, 
And sweeter far my slymbers be 


p-poor-will ! H. R. J. 
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ST, AND THE PRESENT. 


MERRILL. 


| 


forts that demand the highest praise are to be 
found in that enthusiasm, which regards mo- 
ral and intellectual culture as a permanent 
desire ; and in mental struggles that defy the 
tide of ignorance, which too long has involved 
beneath its surf alike the friends of science 
and the devotees of freedom. Aithough we 
are not of the number who believe that « Old 
Greece and Rome” surpassed the present age 
in wisdom and learning, yet to estimate the 
advantages learning has conferred, a compari- 
son should be instituted. Men smile and sneer, 
when the practical experience of the present 
age, is imputed to the forethought of ancient 
\times. Difficult it is to follow the march of 
mind for a thousand years—at once delighting 
by the eagle breath and power of wing, which 
leads from point to point through the conse- 
crated past, composed of the wreck of empires 
and societies. As in the prophet’s dream, the 
‘hand of man may uncover the valley of the 
\dead, a higher spirit must be invoked before 
1, the skeletons stand forth in the majesty of cre- 
ation. 








The magnitude of the temple, and the deco- 
ration of the shrine, remain but the depth of 
the tomb where “ dead men hang their mute 
thoughts on the mute walls around” is invisi- 
ble—the response of the oracle is still heard, 
but the secret passage to the shrine of divini- 
ty is buried in the wreck of matter. The 
Genius that spoke into existence those splen- 
did works of art, whose shadows darken Egypt 
and Arabia, and cloud the plains of Italy and 
Greece, has passed, and can no longer ride 
upon the whirlwind and direct the storm : yet 
on the plains of Afric’s burning sand their 
bodies are even now exposed to the eye of the 





‘Bingdoms, we become convinced that the ef- 














curious traveller, and tell of the art of em- 
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balming long since lent : and their isvaghyph- 
ics of a language that defies the erudition of th 
modern antiquarian, and scholastic inquirer. 
But it is not for this that boar antiquity re 
ceives the homage of greatness and praise. 
There is a charm connected with the shores 
of the Mediterranean, that none other can ri- || 
val; Egypt and Palestine, Greece, Carthage, 
Moorish Spain and feudal Italy, have yielded || 
us our Religion, Literature, and Laws, It 
was there that philosophy and the fine arts 
displayed their purest charms; painting, sculp- 
ture and architecture appeared in their bright- 
est lustre. There, time in gigantic strides 
comprised in years, what was during the mid- 
die ages the total in the epoch of centuries. 
There, countless myriads, composed of the 
Spartan, no longer grave, the Athenian forget- 
ful of the forum, the high-born Thessalian, and 


the lonian Asiatic, could assemble in inteliec- |: 


tual concert on the Olympiad, to lear an ac- 
count of Babylonish Gardens, or trace the 
march of Xerxes along exhausted rivers, or 
over bridges that spanned the sea, as rehearsed 
by Herodotus, the father of History. There, 


A GLIMPSE AT THE PAST, AND THE PRESENT. 


‘ure, view the history of the middle ages, in 
contrast, when the Barbarian hordes of the} 


|--the subterranean dungeon, and the galling 





To exhibit rhs influence of seeiinianien’ aa 










@F affo 
Ti er. 
fold: 
pnstr 
‘ r-ki 
chain—the mailed warrior of the banquet, and. “Baries 
‘the carol of minstrels embroidered with jews 3 
els and coronets—the gloomiest discipline 












| North had destroyed the fertile plains and aca.) 
\demic groves—the warder, and, the tower} 


PWS | 
rthly 
pers, 


y 


and the most boundless ]uxury—the rudeness 
\of the savage, and the refinement of the Ital.§ 



















Hercoui 
ian—the emulation of monkish priests, andii™pntac 
the prospect of cardinal gowns, tiaras, andar ov 
crowned mitres, penance before the tomb of 
self-created saints, and the vigil and holyday 
of mass and refectory, were the characteris 


‘tics of that epoch. Princely treasures, the 


tend: 
S, as 
arks 
eriod 
accumulated, have left us the palaces that nowsi—anoes 
grace the wide extent of the eastern continenti™@-ride: 
Monkish superstition the spacious cathedral On, tl 
skit 
ind a 
which the talents of every age have admiredpcienc 


and the Venetian merchants, those galleries o 
painting, and those master pieces of sculptureg 
—compared with the execution of which, frujjecent 


gality has now become priest, and avarice tha excl 











Religion first planted her flag on the shores 
of superstition, and by the elucidation of truth, 
indicated the soil that revelation was destined | 
to cultivate, and possess. 

There, Homer floated on poetic wings thro’ 
the highest heaven of invention ; skimmed 
with swallow ease o’er martial themes, as his 
hands tuned the flowing lyre, to vibrate with 
thrilling cadence, in comparison with whom, 
some modern poets seem to court the venal 
muse—like the Russian his mistress by falling 
asleep in—her lap. And the scholar of the 
present day, in perusing the works of Thucy- 
dydes, Florus, Sallust, Livy, ‘Tacitus, or in- |, 
stituting Comparisons in the lives of Plutarch, 
finds his attention engaged and his mind im. 
proved with the irresistible diction of Hesiod, 
the melody and pathos of Sappho, the pro- || 
priety and elegance of Terrence, the satire || 
and harmony of Horace, the strength and flu- || 
ency of Demosthenes, the sublimity of Lon- 
ginus, the historical emulation of Cesar, the 
epistolary freedom of the younger Pliny, un- 
til he becomes intimate with che idioms of lan 
guage, and a perfect master of his mother 
tongue. 
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presiding goddess. ‘This much for the past 
| and how will the present appear in compariso 
in respect to the general dissemination of injjiPissio 
formation. The arts and sciences requirgm™pives. 
time to mature and define the intermediat 


steps, between the outlines of a shadow, an 


venti 
d so 
t as: 
ture 


the living canvass of an Apelles. Thus afte 
the revolution, the pastoral age was again re 
atchi 
ergy 


warc 


vived and the worthies of the age were uni 
ted into a group of modern Arcadians, ani 
learning re-established in the Porticoes, Lycet 
‘ums, and Universities of the new world. Noe 
to extend inquiry beyond our narrow limitygmpss b 
we would direct attention to the blessings com Pre: 
ferred by science, and the mutual benefit bel ress, 
stowed on all classes. *exister 


nt 0 


Science comes to man as a rich bride, beat 


ence, 
limp 
as tu 
er incir 
S ti 


fold 


| ing the treasures of earth and sea, as a dowel 
‘Aer portion cannot be coined into guinea 
‘nor her possessions into ingots, unless by } in 
‘tense mental application. She has thrown § 
spell over nature, and rendered art tributary§ 
to her dominion. She has brought the gran Wmpd de 
te rock from its chaotic bed, and stamped (MMe pre 
with the name of Corinthian pillar or Dor (#0, wi 
dome. She relieves pain, and alleviatés dir in 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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F affords security to the tempest-tossed ma- 
4 ner. Invents new arms for the warrior, or 
Maifolds new principles for the philosopher. 
owerfillonstructs the subterranean aqueduct, or the 
alling® Spans rivers and es- 


b and} 


ar-kissing monument. 
aries with bridges, guides the lightning, or || 


| jew. Sgiews the canopy of heaven as a ceiling to this 
pline\ rthly abode, and the starry orbs as luminous 
jenessif pers, to variegate its aspect. Facilitates in- 
> Ital.4Brcourse by accelerated motion—brings into 


s, and 


pntact the sea-girt isle with the harbors of 
, andr own ports, for the dispatch of business ; 
mb off™™tends the range of vision beyond the plan- 
ylydaygms, as they roll unshaken, in their orbits; | 
cteris@™mparks the flight of comets, and predicts their 
3, them™meriodical return—visits the summit of vol- | 
at NowsMMNoes, and explairfs their internal commotion 
tinenti™-rides through the heavens in her air bal- 


edralsfMmpon, traverses the earth in her fire-fed cars, 


. . . . }| 

ries 0 skims the ocean in steam ships, against || 
| 

ind and tide. Well may we say the sun of 


I pturel 
Bcience knows no meridian, as we are led by || 


dmired 
ch, fru 
rice the 
le past 


pcent discoveries of the Brandon Blacksmith, 
>) exclaim, in the language of the Hottentot, | | 
s he beheld the sods of his native soil turned 
parisog™ver in furrow after furrow, by the English 
2 of infMmissionary: “QO, that plough is worth ten 


ives.”” Invention follows in the wake of 


requir 
medial vention, discovery in the trail of discovery, 
yw, an d soon we shall sport with the powers of 
us afte™m™rt as of familiar use, compared with the store 
vain regmeture has in reserve—to be obtained only by 
sre uniggm@atching her mysterious operations with tbe 
ergy of a Galileo, turning his old organ pipe 
wards the heavens, and beholding the cres- 


nt of Venus, and the satellites of Jupiter, 


ns, ani 
s, Lyce 
J. No 
Vv limits) Ass before him it harmonious order. | 
Presumption may attempt to retard her pro- | 
ess, even as the Oriental King denied the | 


istence of hard or frozen water ;. yet expe- | 


ngs coil 
nefit bl 
le, beaty 
‘a dowel 
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ss by | in 
hrown 7 
tributar! 
he grany 
amped 17 


or Dori® 


ence, and practical observation, render void | 
limprobabilities. And if the tide of thought | 
as turned to some of the many important | 
inciples, some Solon might yet give new| 

Sto the embryo sciences, some Cadmus | 
fold the first letters of doubtful hypothesis ; 
bd do we hazard too much, in asserting that 
e present age contains a Newton and a Gali- 
0, who shall marshal Sun and Moon around 


dama? 


















































‘moves the political, 


| 
‘the woolsack ; 


hobgoblins. 
‘cell, if uttered by an initiate skilled in mystic 
‘charms, can no longer avail, more than the 


| Before its influence, Chivalry has dropped 
her bright lance, Knighterrantry furled her 
banner, and woman, instead of casting her 


~ 
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se—increases the fertility of “the ghatation, || the siasibenibiols cial of V idea ‘alk Pan. 


Yes, there is pleasure .in exploring 


‘the vast expanse of unknown conjecture, 
‘where Bacon, Boyle, Hale, Boerhave, Dwight, 
|Edwards, and Wesley, have bowed their gi- 
‘ant intellects in respectful adoration. 


Omitting to note the various channels 


‘through which information has been generally 
disseminated, such as Universities, Colleges, 

‘and Common Schools, where all may receive 
the first principles of a practical education, we 
‘would direct attention to one that occupies 
‘an important relation, as united with the utili- 
ty of freedom and self-government. 


The Press is the great moral lever that 
literary and religious 


world. Compared with its power, the fable 


‘spell of ancient charms, the united strength 
‘imputed to the ancient deities of mythology, 


| 
sink 


into insignificance. Astrologers may 


divine the influence of Mars and Saturn, in 


‘conjunction. with the fiery combination of 


Aries and Leo, yet these predictions are 
‘sneered at by the unenlightened multitude. 


Witchcraft can no longer pervert the minds 


‘of English judges, as they sit in judgment on 


or drive our Salem grandmo- 


‘thers through the air with broomsticks and 


A word, spoke from the damp 


‘salutary regulations of republics, for the press 
‘has shed abroad an enlightened influence, and 
|| wrought the redemption of the world from the 


i'thraldom of vice, magic and superstition. 
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love amid the nodding plumes of the Tour- 
nament, now finds a true defender of her 
wrongs, in the warm hearts of freedom’s sons. 

A democratic form of government, more 
especially, calls for the circulation of periodi- 
cal literature, of a kind calculated to form 
and enlighten public opinion, guide and direct 
the vast and vacillating majority. Mature 
the judgment in connection with subjects 
that are ever presenting themselves in our 
experimental legislation ; particularly when 
communities are excited, and the dark banner 








jatés dis#@@r insignificant orb, erasing from existence 





of prejudice waves over all. For it is a prac- 
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tical axiom that knowledge can never be in- 


jurious to the peace of society, but ignorance 


is an enemy to order in a republican form of 
government. 

Newspapers, since first called into exist- 
ente by Elizabeth, to be the moral antagonist 
of the Spanish Armada, are found to meet 
the exigences of the times, rendering the con- 
veniences of life, the resources of Art and 
Science, accessable to all, with the freedom 
They search creation 
with Argus eyes, and Briarean hands, collect- 


of natural blessings. 


ing from every quarter, tidings of what has 
happened, either natural or sectional—serve 
every object—penetrate every place—corres- 
pond to the wishes of all persons, and come 
with a joyful welcome to all. 


On a single sheet appears the miniature || Science shall thus lead captive to her chariot 


we infer that though there may have been 
brilliant lights, that eradiated the world of 
mind with their discoveries, still these grand 
exceptions have to many appeared splendid, 
from the surrounding mental darkness, where- 
as, now all receive mutual benefit, profit, and 
pleasure from the stores of information ac- 
cessible to every class, by industry, persever- 
ance, and application. ‘To render them more 
so, should be the desire of the scholar, patri- 
ot, and philanthropist. For this, the Press, 
by means of periodicals, should contribute its 
powerful aid. Harmony will then prevail 
throughout our free and unique form of legis- 








lation, as information flows from channels 
more clear and bright than ‘ Pierian Springs,’ 
or * Castalian founts of classic memory.’ 


transactions of the world, whether relating to | wheels, the genius and spirit of the age, in 


the haughtiness of England, the gayety of 
France, the cold disdain of Spain, the monas- 
tic terror of Portugal, the avarice of Holland, 
the laughable absurdity of Ireland, the open 
confidence of Prussia, the national partiality 
of Scotland, the treacherous repose of Tur- 
key, the crafty policy of Russia, the degraded 
condition of Poland and Greece, the antiqua- 
ted customs prevalent in China, or the increas- 
ing prosperity of our own happy country. 
From this slight glimpse of the ancient 


world, the dark age, and the present epoch, || 


THE 


| 


‘the splendid conquest which she is accom- 
'plishing over physical nature. Religion shall 


receive homage from a shrine of holy oracles 





as this world proceeds in its grand moral cy. 
‘cle. And let education act in the main spring 
‘that moves the twenty-six wheels within the 
wheel of our civil organization, and the po. 
litical hands shall ever point to bright hours 
‘of freedom, on a dial ornamented with a star- 
‘spangled banner as it floats 


| * Over the home of the free 


| And the land of the brave.” 


ADIEU. 


BY ETOWAH BARD. 


Adieu love ! 


Tis meet that we should part—’tis not fitting 


That I thus linger longer near thee, love ! 


To see thee love—to fill my soul once more, 

With th’ music of thy glad voice, winning me 
With th’ bliss enkindling gaze—thought enraptured ! 
“Oh, too early doomed !” 

We must part, love! if aught I have of thine, 

That would I keep, for a “ token and a tone,” 

How fondly once thou mightst have been mine own! 
To th’ tempest—th’ tempest my bosom be borne ; 
Unhappy without thee! oh make me a tomb. 

A tomb by yon waters to lull me to rest, 
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THE STARS. 





Where the bright green wave floats beautiful, adown 


Her pebbled bed, giving music to th’ winds ; 


Oh, there, where I was wont to muse in happier hours, 


I would rest me forever ! 
The seal is set. 


The hopes 


That bade me live for thee and call thee mine, 


I give thee back. 


The dove, my messenger, 


In after life, whene’er thou hearst her wail, 


Know ’tis a voice from me, love. 


THE 


STARS. 


Tue harp of “ Amelia,” so long mute, has at length been awakened to melody under the influences of the 


blessed starlight. 
sweet memories.— Louisville Journal. 


Ye snow-white clouds, whose fleecy wings enfold 
The stars that light yon boundless breath of blue, 
Roll back your edges tinged with deepest gold, 
And slowly let the peaceful wanderers through, 
As, one by one, they burst upon my eyes, 


O’ertaking my young heart, with sudden sweet surprise. 


Celestial lights, lit by the power divine, 
That bids ye roll through yonder azure plain, 
Ye startle thoughts within this breast of mine, 
That I must breathe or it will break in twain ; 
Companions of the twilight and the dew, 
Smile on the minstrel girl, who strings her harp anew. 


I am not one, whose eagle eye can reach 
The mystic things within your golden spheres, 
Yet better thoughts than science e’er can teach 
Are softly brimming my young eyes with tears, 
For e’en the simplest heart at times may scan 
Vhat years can scarce unfold, or wisdom teach to man. 


ow oft when but a child in wildest glee, 

I’ve climbed the summit of some breezy hill, 
Vhose mossy sides went sloping to the sea, 

Where slept another heaven serenely still, 
Vhile from the mighty strong hold of the seas 

he dead sent up their dirge upon the twilight breeze. 


And there beneath a fringe of dewy leaves 
That drooped away from many a bended bough, 
used to lie on summer’s golden eves, 
And gaze above as I am gazing now, 

Thinking each lustrous star a heavenly shrine 


or each immortal soul, and wondered which was mine. 


But now the moon beside yon lonely hill 

Lifts high her trembling cup of paly gold, 
And all the planets following slow and still 

Along the deep their solemn marches hold, 

hile here and there some meteor’s startling ray 
hoots streaks of arrowy fire far down the milky-way. 


he milky-way ! ah, fair illumined path, 
That leadest upward to the gate of heaven, 
y spirit, soaring from this world of scath, 
Is Jost with thee amid the clouds of even, 








Its unforgotten sounds will fall upon the ears of her many friends, laden with a thousand 


, And there upborne on fancy’s glittering wing 


Floats by the golden gate, and hears the angels sing. 


Oh! who can lift above a careless look 
While such bright scenes as this his thoughts engage, 
And doubt, while reading from so fair a book, 
That God’s own finger traced the glowing page, 
Or deem the radiance of yon blue expanse 
With allits starry hosts, the careless work of Chance ! 


Oh blessed stars! whene’er ye softly fling 

A silvery trembling down by lake and hill, 
"Tis then that sweet Religion’s holy wing 

Broods o’er the spirit, and doth softly fill 
Its silent depths with that pure heavenly bliss, 
That we so seldom feel, save at an hour like this. 


For ne’er since love's sweet raptures o’er me stole, 
As first its young existence dawned in sighs, 

Have I e’er felt such fulness in my soul, 
Such depths of softness at my heart and eyes, 

As I now feel upon this dewy sod, 

Pondering with holy awe the wondrous works of God. 


Ye bring the time when happy lovers meet 
In some lone spot, when not a sound is heard, 
Save their own sighs, or the unequal beat 
Of their young hearts to tender wishes stirred, 
As hand meets hand, and meeting glances tell 
The unuttered tale of love, too sweetly and too well. 


But all in vain, to thought’s tumultuous flow 
I strive to give the strength of glowing words, 
The waves of feeling, tossing to and fro 
In broken music o’er my harp’s loose chords, 
Give but their fainting echoes from my soul, 
As thro’ its silent depths, their wild, swift currents roll. 


Yet thou, who art my inspiration, thou 
For whose sweet praises still I strive to sing, 
I will not murmur once, when bending low 
At thy dear feet my broken harp I fling, 
Well pleased, if others think this song I send 
(Tho’ all unworthy praise) too simple to offend. 


AMELIA B. WELBY 
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MEMORIES.—THE RETURN FROM CHURCH. too, 
— the s 


’T was a lovely Sabbath night-—no orl hosts that circle round his throne. But, as with 
broke upon the ear, to dispel the charm which " said, we were returning from Church, and be. ly wl 
nature had thrown o’er all her works, save || sides this long known, long prized friend, there ithe tr 
ever and anon, the sweet sad moanings of the | was another, the acquaintance of a day, the fiiverse 
breeze, as it sent its fitful, but low and gentle) friend of an hour. ‘The exceeding beauty offMalong 
breath, into our upturned faces. the evening induced him to join us in ourfM™#Orion 


There was a novelty, an unwonted beauty, || homeward walk, and we found his conversa-fifhe h: 


in every thing around, that seemed too rap-||tion enriched by eloquent and touching de.JMshado 
turous, too pure for earth, and while I gazed || scriptions of his own feelings, and the blissful thoug 





entranced upon the scene, my spirit seemed | fancies that so often played around his ima-fiMgiant 
| 


transported into fairy land, for every leaf, as | gination, no mean substitute for the merry™M™grand 
it waved and glittered in the moonbeams, || laugh and untimely jest of the crowd of girls, Mjcours: 
seemed fanned by the gentle breathings of | | who were moving with us, from the house offffpeauti 


some sylvan nymph. God. It was indeed, a lovely night—such an loque 

My mind was peculiarly prepared to receive | one as is peculiarly the gift of the Soush—thisifour w 
impressions of a pleasingly sad and melan. || ‘land of warm hearts and sunny faces. selves 
choly nature: I was returning from Church, | The firmament above was undimmed by @iretire: 


accompanied by the long-tried, but now, more | 


|cloud, and as the Moon, in all the glory offfpropo: 
than ever, trusted friend of my girlhood ; one | her charms, rolled up the circling heavens, acHiturned 


| 
around whose very name were clustered the | companied by her attendant host of stars, ifoppos 


many treasured and blissful associations, that || fancied that the casket of God was opened to hroug 


render our scholastic days so cheering to the 


my vision, displaying the rich treasures andiltastefu 
heart, so refreshing tothe memory. We were || sparkling gems of eternity, lighted up by theigiMed us 


indeed as ‘*a double cherry upon one stem,|}own unfading lustre. Oh! it was a soulgiimoon! 


: 
| stirring scene—the azure sky above seemeGifrazrai 
for though the unsullied waters of friendship, || thrown, as a covering, o’er nature, as she land th 
which ebbed and flowed in our hearts, were || quiet and still, in the forgetfulness of reposeliwhose 


for months, stayed from commingling into || and the bright and fadeless stars seemed sijs, ble 


seeming parted, yet an union in partition,” 
9 


one exhaustless stream, by the hindrances and || inany eyes, peeping out from eternity, to kee 
barriers which the world ever throws between || vigils o’er the sleeping. An influence fron 
congenial spirits, yet the chain which bound, | | | the spirit-land came stealing o’er me—a charn TRE 
indissolubly bound us together, has never been || |was upon every thing, especially my ow 
broken asunder, but with renewed confidence, || | heart, lulling into repose, every discordat Die 
and the most implicit trust, we feel, as in days || emotion, and blending all into harmony ang... 
of yore, that our “souls are knit together,” | peace. Wecontinued our walk—subject al wich, 
that each is willing ‘to bear the other’s bur-|| ter subject was discussed, until our though 1. 4 , 


den, to rejoice with her hours of gladness, and || catching inspiration from the beauties arou 


| ection 
sympathize and console her, in the time of | us, wandered unchecked, to the home of t iends 
‘ - 
distress and anguish. Surely, such love, such|) stars; and I thought, as my eye vainly. ep ia... 








disinterested attachment, has not its origin in|| deavored to penetrate the immensity of spac 

the things of earth. No! my heart, which || that stretched itself in limitless extent, abo 
° - || ° ° 

has felt, often felt, an unwonted thrill of de-|| us, that the various constellations, spread ot 


tances 
boil yr 





light vibrating through every sentient chord | in all the exactness of their outline, upon i ae 
of my nature, at the mention of its name, tells | radiant face, never before beamed so mildi@m hohe 
me it has not. It claims heaven as its birth- || beautifully bright. ic tree 
place, and is kindred to that feeling, which|| There was Ursa Major, travelling wit itchir 





rotect: 


makes a paradise of the home of God, oe and measured tread, as from the fi 
Mrough 


binds in one harmonious choir, the angelic |night of this world’s existence, his ceasele: 
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track around the Worth Pole; and Bootes,{(the little rivulet at our feet, made such sweet 


oo, with his grey hounds, was pursuing in 
the same unsuccessful chase, which, coeval 
with the first moment of time, shall cease on- 
ly when the * voice of the Archangel, and 
the trump of God,” shall speak this vast uni- 
erse into nonenity. I vainly ran my eye 
along the heavens in search of my favorite, 
Jrion—like a warrior, stern and unbending, 
he had sunk, unwearied, behind the deep 
shadows of the western mountains, and me- 





‘sad music, that my very soul ~eemed to re. 
| spond to its strange unearthly tones, and I felt 
a voice within my heart, a yearning of spirit 
for some unattainable, indefinable good, which 
earth can never give. We linvered there 
until the distant sound of the city clock warn- 
ed us to return home, and then, as if awakened 
from a favorable dream, we slowly, and with 
On our 
way was a little fountain, which sent up its 


musing hearts retraced our steps. 





hought I saw him as he stretched forth his 
giant arms over other lands, still moving in|| 
grandeur and sublimity along his destined || 


ourse. Many others, equally bright an 


sparkling waters into the clear moonlight, and 
as we stopped for a moment to admire its 
beauty, harmonizing so fitly with every 
thing around, as if to add still more enchant- 


eautiful, attracted our attention, and elicited || ment to the whole, the low peculiar notes of 


eloquent remarks frum my companions—but 
our walk was short, and we soon found our- 
selves at the gate opening upon our lovely and 
retired home. It was yet early, and on a 
proposition from our new found friend, we 
urned aside, and entering a wicket on the 
pposite side of tne road, wended our way 
hrough a slight ravine, laid out with the most 
asteful negligence into winding paths, which 
ed us alternately into the clear and silvery 

oonlight, and again into rich groves, of the 
ragrant chinguepin and bay, sprinkled here | 
and there with the dark and solemn pine, amid | 








hose leaves, the breeze, as it swept gently by 
s, blended with the quick, low murmurings of 


of night, fell upon our ears, giving a new 


| 
the Whup-poor-will, the strange solitary bird 
| 


pulsation to our already excited imaginations. 
‘But enough, why should I linger upon a 
scene which the artist’s pencil can but dimly 
shadow, and the most burning words but 
ifeebly portray. We reached home—we part. 
led for the night, and as I cast one lingering 
Hook upon the silent earth, and the far off 
iquiet skies, I felt in my heart, that truly the 
\* Heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament sheweth his handy-work; day unto 
‘day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
— knoweldge.” 

M. 


= 


TREASURED REMEMBRANCES ; A SCRAP FROM A LADY’S PORTFOLIO, 
? 


On an evening serene and tranquil, I was re- 
urning from church with the friend of my early 
youth, one around whom (in by-gone days,), 

had clustered the purest, warmest, best af- 
eclions of my unsophisticated heart; our 
riéndship had been partially rent by the rude 
lasts of separation and surrounding circum. 
tances, but the vine remained, although it had 
patil recently been void of foliage and ten- 
irils; and they now sent themselves forth, 
linging with the tenacity of the ivy to one 
who has indeed been to me, what the majes. 
ic tree is to the vine, which entwines itself in 

itching graces about the sturdy trunk which 


melancholy has stolen upon me, (from some 
cause unknown) has she affectionately soothed 
every* tumultuous emotion in the sweet ac- 
When 
ja fault has been discovered, how kindly has 


cents of condolence and sympathy ? 


it been pointed ont in strains which could 
only have come fiom the deep-toned instru- 
ment of friendship and love! How often in 
words of tenderness and affection, has she 
entreated me to correct foibles, which to cne 
so accustomed by scan the demonstrations of 
human nature, with microscopic exactness, 
could but be detected. But toreturn. We 
were wending our way from the temple of 








rotects it when the storm howls and sweeps 
trough its boughs. How frequently ;when 


37 


the “high, and lofty ome,” where the Holy 


man of God had poure@ forth in melting elo- 
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quence e the special Providence of Deity. We 
were not alone, but accompanied by one who} 





could appreciate all the charms and glories of|| 


that hour. And such an hour—who can de- 
scribe it? The sky was calm as “old ocean,’ | 
when every breeze is lulled to repose, and the 
island stars shone out like gems of Heaven 
from purity’s shrine. The moon-beams fell 
in silvery radiance on all around—lending a| 
soft witchery to every object on which she 


shed her enchanting influence. *Twas an| 


hour of romance. Above and around was the || 


foliage of spring, whose beauty was tinctured 
with the silvery hues of the moon-beams which 


danced among its leaves and boughs. The || 


zephyrs ever and anon played around us in| 


low sweet sighs, like those of childhood’s | 


sleep. Shadows dark and deep, fell around 
which seemed but pictured gloom, when con- 
trasted with the showers of moony rays, which 
frequently sprinkled themselves through the 
umbrageous grove. We wandered in a path 
which wound its meandering course among 
trees and flowers, until we stood upon a smal! 
bridge, where we could contemplate, with- 
out an obstacle, the glories of the night. 
Well might our companion have remarked, 
“ Would that | were as pure as the firmament 
above us, and my mind stored with as many 
bright thoughts, as there are stars studding | 
with brilliancy, its wide expanse, sending forth 
radiance from their realms of beauty and glo- 
ry!” This was the observation of one whose 
spirit is not congenial with the common souls 
of earth—for in his mind, poetry, sentiment, 
and reason, each have their throne. He has a 
soul to enjoy the charms of such a scene, and | 
during our walk, how frequently did his coun. 
tenance light up with the rays of genius and| 
intellect——-with thoughts too deep for utter-| 
ance, although when he spoke it was with au’ 
eloquence “that breathes—and words that) 
burn.” But we were standing on a bridge. 
——al] was hushed, and still--silence reigned | 


profound—save the low murmurs of a little | 
rill which wended its way over its sandy bed, | 
in sounds sad and harmonious, * like the mu-| 
sic of Carryl, pleasant, yet mournful to the| 
soul.” While lstghing to its sweet murmur, 
a “still small voice’? came upon my soul| 


like the departing footsteps of a fairy telling 





of the past, the present, and the future, wa. | 
king memory from her dreamy mood—stir- 
ring up reflection’s dormant energies, and 


| sending forth hope on errands of gladsome.} 


ness and joy, to lift the mantle which hangs 
in graceful folds over the mysteries of the fu. 
ture. Retrospection touched the past with 


|| its magic wand, and brought up scenes bright 


as they were in hope’s phantom land, pic: 
turing eyes of gentleness, where affection’s 
melting beam has shed forth many a feeling, 
|whose meaning words could never impart, 





| whose language touches the heart with a mag.& 
ic influence. Again I wandered as in scenes 
of yore, where hope had its birth-place, and 
drew the fairy pictures of the future in rain. 
bow tints of beauty. But, ah! thought I, fo 
| low many of those buoyant hopes has disap. 
| pointment dug a deep, dark grave, while mem. 
ory lingers at sorrow’s shrine, and chants 
their funeral dirge. But, again did I find 
myself sending forth weary thoughts to search 
up the lost pathway, in which [ trod in days 
“lang syne,” again striving to entwine the 
mist-wreath of pleasure, which withers ere 
it reaches the brow. 


While thas indulging the feelings which 
the softness of that hour could but inspire 
a melancholy, strange and_ indescribable 


| pervaded my whole soul—yet | was not sad. 


Though many impressions calm, and swee 
\thrilled my heart at that moment ; though 
was all alive to bliss and happiness, yet « 
mysterious spell bound me under a pensive 
influence. There wasa restless interminable 
longing after nobler, higher things than earth 
which nought, but Heaven can satiate. 

Whence comes this dissatisfaction with th 
present, which is never appeased by augh 
that the world can offer, this unsated a 

pentency for something we fancy in the per 
spective before us? Tis an evidence of th 

















immortality of the soul. This desire to mout Cel 
on its never tiring wing, to soar in unboundet 
|| flight above the swift current of eternity, wher 
,|| we Can forever quaff the clear waters of th Wo 






cup of knowledge, and roam the unlimite@iices 
gardens of Paradise, is but convincing prov 
of the instructibility of the spirit which sigh 
for its heavenly rest. 
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Ices most fertility in the shade, so woman in| 
e shade of domestic retirement, sheds around | pen to see it immediately around us. 
Pr path richer and more permanent blessings || atmosphere is still blue, though so much of 
an man, who is more exposed to the glare||it as is enclosed in our apartment, is color- 


d observation of public life. less. 


TO GERALDINE, 





TO GENEVIEVE. 


Tov ’rt beautiful! and yet I may 

But turn disprovingly away, 

Too conscious art thou, Lady, fair ; 

I see it in thy look and air, 

Yea, all about thee would conspire 

To bid us worship and admire. 

The roses, e’en, around thee there, 
Would say “she’s lovely, as we are.” 
Yet might they not say words as true, 
And say them lady, e’en to you? 

As fair, but ah! as frail as we, 

Sharers of one same destiny ; 

To die! ay, lady, both to die ; 

To this to come, though now so high— 
In all the pride of Beauty’s power, 
Death comes, and gone is Beauty’s hour ; 
And vanish’d every charm and grace 
From flow’ret’s leaf or mortal’s face. 
Then lady, why that studied care, 

To grace and deck thy person fair ? 
Those eyes would softer, sweeter be, 
Cast down in maiden modesty ; 

Those arms, that neck, seem just as fair, 
If somewhat e’en more veil’d they were. 
That brow would look more calm and pure, 
If only simply braided o’er. 

And, oh! if all thy face was beaming 
With pure religious holy feeling, 

Oh, how far lovelier e’en than now! 
Such beauty none might disavow—— 

So high, so bright, ’twould almost seem 
Some radiant, rare, “ethereal beam,” 
Shadow’d and “sullied,” yet “divine,” 
Making thy beauteous “ face to shine.” 
Then, be such beauty all thine own, 

Its spark is from on High alone ; 

But from on High, the ray refin’d, 

That lights the face from heavenly mind. 


Columbia, South ‘Carolina. 


i 


Woman.—As the dew lies longest and pro-|| GoopnEss.—We should not despair of 
the goodness of the world, if we do not hap- 
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ABDERAHMAN:; 


THE WASHINGTON OF SPAIN. 








ABDERAIIMAN : THE WASIIINGTON OF SPAIN. 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


ss 


‘Bressep be God!’ exclaims an Arabian|| Their safety, however, was but transient.— 
historian ; ‘in His hands alone is the destiny | The unfortunate Solyman fell beneath the 
of princes. He overthrows the mighty, and |) scimetar of the executioner. His brother Ab. 
humbles the haughty to the dust ; and he raises|| derahman was warned of danger in time.— 
up the persecuted and afflicted from the depths | Several of his friends hastened to him, bring: 


1 | 
of despair !’ | 


The illustrious house of Omeya had sway-|| * The emissaries of the caliph,’ said they ‘ are 

{| . : 
ed the sceptie at Damascus for nearly acen-| in search of thee ; thy brother lies welteringyy 
tury, when a rebellion broke out, headed by: in his blood; fly to the desert ! 


Aboul Abbas Safah, who aspired to the throne 
of the caliphs, as being descended from Ab- 
bas, the uncle of the prophet. The rebellion 
was successful. Marvau, the last caliph of 
the house of Oimeya, was defeated and slain. 
A general proscription of the Ommiades took 
place. 


were treacherously slain, in places where they 


Many of them fell in battle; many 


had taken refuge ; above seventy, most noble 
and distinguished, were murdered at a ban- 
quet to which they had been invited, aud their 
dead budies covered with cloths, and made to 
serve us tables for the horr ble festivity.— 
Ot iers were driven forth, forlorn and desolate 
wan 'erers in various parts of the earth, and 
pursued with relentless hatred ; for it was the 





determination of the usurper that not one of 
Aboul 
Abbas took possession of three stately palaces 


the per-ecuted fami'y should escape. 


and delicious gardens, and founded the pow- 
erful dynasty of the Abbasides, which, for 
several centuries, maintained dominion in the 
East. 


‘ Blessed be God ! again exclaims the Ara- 


bian historian; ‘it was written io His eternal 
decrees that, notwithstanding the fury of the 
Abbusides, the noble stock of Omeya should 
One fruitful branch re- 
ma ned, to flourish with glory and greatness 


not be destroyed. 


in another land,’ 

When the sanguinary proscription of the. 
Ommiades took place, two young princes of 
that line, brothers, by the names of Solyman 
and Alderahman, were spared for a time.— 
Their personal graces, noble demeanor, and, 
winning affability, had made them many | 
friends, while their extreme youth rendered. 
them objects vf but little dread to the usurper. | 


| passed in broken sleep, and frequent watch 
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'|ing him jewels, a disguise, and a fleet horse.iude 

isf 

TI 

There is noi few 

‘safety for thee in the habitations of man !’ fB 

Abderahman took the jewels, clad himselffi@har 

in the disguise, and mounting the steed fled foriir rc 

his life. As he passed, a lonely fugitive, byionv 
ithe palaces of his ancestors, in which his fa-@ifly-s 

mily had long held sway, their very wallsioun 

‘seemed disposed to betray him, as they echofio fi 
the swift clattering of his steed. uch 

Abandoning his native country, Syriafy | 
where he was liable at each momen: to be reqiim 
cognized and taken, he took refuge among them O 
Bedouin Arabs, a half savage race of shep4ifhey 






























herds, His youth, his inborn majesty ang@j™he 


grace, and the sweetness and affability taagiern 
shone forth in his azure eyes, wou the heartgjfrom 
ritiv 


of these wandering men. Te was but twen 


ty years of age, and had been reared in th@insw 
sofi luxury of the palace ; but he was tall angjrov 
vigorous, and in a little while hardened himgin a 
self so completely to the rustic life of thajjimm 
uit, 
live 
ed | 
f th 
er f 


ribe 


fields, that it seemed as though he had passe 
all his days in the rude simplicity of a shep 
herd’s cabin. 

His enemies, however, were upon his tra 
By day he 
scoured the plains with the Bedouins, hearing 
in every blast the sound of pursu:t, and fan 
cying in every distant cloud of dust a troo 


ces, and gave him but little rest. 


on 
Care 
yo 


of the caliph’s horsemen. His night wa 


ings, and at the earliest dawn he was the fir 





to put the bridle to his steed. 





Wearied by these perpetual alarms, he bad 
farewell to his friendly Bedouins, and leavin 
Egypt behind, sought a safer refuge in We 
tern Africa. The province of Barea was % 
that time governed by Aben Habib, who ha! 
risen to rank and fortune under the fosterin 
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quest of thee | We have sent hin for a 
| time on the wrong errand, but they will soon 


a 


vor of the Ommiades. ‘Surely,’ shdeagiht 
e unhappy prince, ‘I shall receive kindness | 





d protection from this man ; he will rejoice ‘return.’ 
> show his gratitude for the benefits shower-||_ * Alas! whither shall I fly!’ cried the un- 
stent.—id upon him by my kindred.’ | happy prince; ‘my enemies hunt me like 
ath the Abderahman was young, and as yet knew! the ostrich of the desert. They follow me 


her Ab. 
time.— 













ttle of mankind. None are so hostile to the|| like the wind, and allow me neither safety nor 
ictim of power, as those whom he has be- || repose ! ’ 

iended. They fear being suspected of grat-|| Six of the bravest youths of the tribe 
ude by his persecutors, and involved in his| | stepped forward. *‘ We have steeds,’ said they, 
isfortunes. | ‘that can outstrip the wind, and hands that can 
The unfortunate Abderahman had halted for | hurl the javelin. We will accompany thee in 


|, bring: 
t horse, 
ey ‘ are 
eltering 


re is Nom few days to repose himself among the horde || thy flight, and will fight by thy side while 
nan 1 f Bedouins, who had received him with their) life lasts, and we have weapons to wield,’ 


himselff@haracteristic hospitality. ‘They would gath-|| Abderahman embraced them with tears of 
| fled fori round him in the evening to listen to his | gratitude. They mounted their steeds, and 
itive, bylonversation, regarding with wonder this gen-'|| made for the most lonely parts of the desert. 
h his fa-fifly-spoken stranger from the more refined|| By the faint light of the stars, they passed 
ry walls™mountry of Egypt. The old men marvelled |) through dreary wastes, and over hills of sand. 
ey echomfo find so much knowledge and wisdom in|| The lion roared, and the hyena howled un. 
uch early youth, and the young men, won| heeded, for they fled from man, more cruel 
Syriaf/™y his frank and manly carriage, entreated || and relentless, when in pursuit of blood, than 
to be reqim to remain among them | the savage beasts of the desert. 
nong théi™ One night, when all were vow in sleep, | | At sun-rise, they paused to refresh them. 
of shep-#ihey were roused by the tramp of horsemen. || selves beside a scanty well, surrounded by a 
esty an@™™' he Wali Aben Habib, who, like all the go-|| few palm trees. One of the young Arabs 
ility thal™ernors of distant ports, had received orders!) climbed a tree, and looked in every direction, 
ne heartg™™from the caliph to be on the watch for the fu-) but not a horseman was to be seen. 
ut twenf/™itive prince, had heard that a young man,|| ‘We have outstripped pursuit,’ said the 
ed in th@™nswering the description, had entered the} Bedouins ; ‘whither shail we conduct thee? 
s tall an@™rovince alone, from the frontiers of Egypt,|| Where is thy home, and the land of thy peo- 


ned him@io a sieed worn down by travel. He had ple? 
















fe of thainmediately sent forth horsemen in his pur-|| ‘Home have I none!’ replied Abderahman, 
id passeq™Muit, with orders to bring him to him dead or | mournfully, ‘nor family, nor kindred! My 
f a shepf™live. The emissaries of the Wali had tra-|| native land is to mea land of destruction, 


ed him to his resting place, and demanded || and my people seek my life!’ 

fthe Arabs whether a young man, a stran-|| The hearts of the youthful Bedouins were 
y day h@er from Syria, did not sojourn among their) touched with compassion at these words, and 
, hearingimribe. The Bedouins knew by the descrip-||they marvelled that one so young and gentle 
and fang™mion that the stranger must be their guest, and|| should have suffered such great sorrow and 


n his tra 


t a troog™meared some evil was intended him. ‘ Such || persecution. 

youth,’ said they, ‘hus indeed sojourned || Abderahman sat by the well, and mused 
mong us; but he has gone, with some of our | ‘for atime. At length, breaking silence, ‘In 
oung men, to a distant valley, to hunt the’ |the midst of Mauritania,’ said he, ‘ dwells the 
on.” The emissaries inquired the way to||tribe of Zeneta. My mother was of that 
he place, and hastened on to surprise their || tribe ; and perhaps when her son presents 
xpected prey. himself a persecuted wanderer, at their door, 


ight wa 
it watch 
s the fir 













s, he bad 


id leaving 


> in Wem The Bedouins repaired to Abderahman,who || they will not turn him from the threshold.’ 
ea was Mas still sleeping. ‘If thou hast aughtto| ‘The Zenettes,’ replied the Bedouins ‘are 
, who hagifear from man in power,’ said they, ‘arise|| among the bravest and most hospitable of the 





 fosteringmmad fly ; for the horsemen of the Wali are in|| people of Africa. Never did the unfortu- 
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nate seek refuge among them in vain, ever || brave Zenetes, but an empire! Spain is a Hiiy keep 
was the stranger repulsed from their door,’| prey to distracting factions, and can no longer Hand de 
So they mounted their steeds, with renewed | exist as a dependance upon a throne too re- HiiyHe js | 
spirits, and journeyed with all speed to Tahart, | mote to watch over its welfare. It needs to onfide 
the capital of the Zenetes. | be independent of Asia and Africa, and to be Cha 
When Abderahman entered the place, fol- | under the government of a good prince, who Hihe am 
lowed by his six rustic Arabs, all way-Wworn | shall reside within it, and devote himself en- HiRwishes. 
and travel-stained, his noble and majestic de- || tirely to its prosperity; a prince with suff. orthy 
meanor shone through the simple garb of a || cient title to silence all rival claims, and bring oy, the 





Bedouin. A crowd gathered around him, as || the warring parties into unity and peace ; and fi jors at 
he alighted from his weary steed. Confiding||at the same time, with sufficient ability and HiMfollow : 
in the well-known character of the tribe, he | virtue to insure the welfare of his dominions, for th 
no longer attempted concealment. || For this purpose, the eyes of all the honora- Miaid the 

‘You behold before you,’ said he, ‘one of} ble leaders in Spain have been turned to thee, Hand ho: 
the proscribed house of Omeya. I am that|/as a descendant of the royal line of Omeya, [mmwith th 
Abderahman, upon whose head a price has ||and an offset from the same stock as our holy Hi thous 
been set, and who has been driven from land} prophet. ‘They have heard of thy virtues, and [ercised 
toland. I come to youas my kindred. My /|\of thy admirable constancy under misfor- Hfantry, 
motheg was of your tribe, and she told me,||tunes; and invite thee to accept the sover- #™iXeque, 
with her dying breath, that in all time of need ||eignty of one of the noblest countries in the MMhim, an 
I would find a home and friends among the | world. Thou wilt have some difficulties to Mihe had 
Zenetes.’ |,encounter from hostile men; but thou wilt Mvouth 5 

The words of Abderahman went straight to ||have on thy side the bravest captains that fivas fill 
the hearts of his hearers. ‘They pitied his | have signalized themselves in the conquest of HH Abd 
youth and his great misfortunes, while they || the unbelievers.’ . anded 
were charmed by his frankness, and by the 1 The ambassadors ceased, and Abderahman Wvarlike 
manly graces of his person. The tribe was| remained for a time, lost in wonder and ad- gBtate of 
of a bold and generous spirit, and not to be | miration. ‘God is great!’ exclaimed he, at Mears | 
awed by the frown of power. ‘Evil be upon} length; ‘there is but one God, who is God, Mivil we 
us, and upon our chidren,’ said they, ‘if we |and Mahomet is his prophet! [Illustrious am. fhe mai 
deceive the trust thou hast placed in us!’ _|| bassadors, you have put new life into my soul, Mrcising 

Then one of the noblest Xeques took Ab- || for you have shown me something to live for. HBcquire 
derahman to his house, and treated him as his ||In the few years that I have lived, troubles [ir consi 
own child; and the principal people of the || and sorrows have been heaped upon my head, fo his c 
tribe strove who most should cherish him, and | and I have become inured to hardships and fPording 
do him honor; endeavoring to obliterate, by | alarms. Since it is the wish of the valiantfMortions 














their kindness, the recollection of his past||Moslems of Spain, I am willing to become {™™suppo 
misfortunes. | their leader and defender, and devote myselff@f the p 

Abderahman had resided some time among || to their cause, be it happy or disastrous.’ mean: 
the hospitable Zenetes, when one day, two|) The ambassadors now cautioned him to bef™mie Mo 
strangers, of venerable appearance, attended || silent as to their errand, and to depart secret-M-nir, a 
by a small retinue, arrived at Tahart. They ||ly for Spain. ‘The sea-board of Africa,’ saidf#® anc 












gave themselves out as merchants, and from ||they, ‘swarms with your enemies, and a pow-(™osen 


the simple style in which they travelled, ex- lerful faction in Spain, would intercept you on 
cited no attention. In a little while they||landing, did they know your name and rank, 
sought out Abderahman, and, taking him||and the object of your coming.’ 

apart: ‘ Hearken,’ said they, * Abderahman, || But Abderahman replied: ‘I have been 
of the royal line of Omeya; swe are ambassa- || cherished in adversity, by these brave Zen- 
dors, sent on the part of the principal Mos-'\etes; 1 have been protected and honored by 
lems of Spain, to offer thee, not merely Ne when a price was set upon my head, 


asylum, for that thou hast already among these |) and to harbor me was great peril. How. can 
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@ My keep my good fortune from my benefactors, 
et and desert their hospitable roofs in silence? 



























e- BBHe is unworthy of friendship, who withholds | 
to onfidence from his friend.’ 

be Charmed with the generosity of his feelings, | 
ho Hithe ambassadors made no opposition to his | 


en- Mwishes. But the Zenetes proved themselves 
fli- orthy of his confidence. They hailed with 
ing Moy, the great change in his fortunes. The War- 
and //¥jors and the young men pressed forward, to 
and Hollow and aid them with horse and weapon ; 
ns, for the honor of a nobie house and family,’ 





yra- Maid they, ‘can be maintained only by lances 


ree, Mand horsemen.’ Ina few days he set forth, || 
>y a, 
10ly 
and 
for- 
ver- 
) the 
's to 
wilt 
that 
st of Abderahman reached Spain in safety, and | 


vith the ambassadors, at the head of nearly 












» thousand horsemen, skilled in war, and ex- 
prcised in the desert, and a large body of in- | 
antry, armed with lances. The venerable | 
Xeque, with whom he had resided, blessed | 
jim, and shed tears over him at parting, as if) 
e had been kis own child; and when the | 
outh passed over the threshhold, the house | 


as filled with lamentations. 


anded at Almanecar, with his little band of | 






man 
| ad- 
ie, at 


God, 


sam- 





varlike Zenetes. Spain was at that time ina 
















state of great confusion. Upward of forty | 
ears had elapsed since the conquest. The| 


} 






ivil wars in Syria and Egypt had prevented 


*— 





he main government at Damascus, from ex- 


soul, Me'cising control over this distant and recently- 





‘e for. 
yubles 
head, 
s and 


equired territory, Every Moslem comn.and- | 





} 

. . . | 

r considered the town or province committed | 
o his charge, an absolute property ; and ac- | 






ordingly, exercised the most arbitrary ex. | 
. } 
valiantimortions. These excesses at length became | 


>come 





supportable, and, at a convocation of many | 

























myself fthe principal leaders, it was determined, as | 
- 

de 

1 to bee Moslem provinces of Spain under one 
secret-Ae mir, or General Governor. Yusuf el Fehri, 
a, said™™® ancient man, of honorable lineage, was 
a pow: hosen for this station. He began his reign 
you onfmita policy, and endeavored to conciliate all 
d rank. patties ; but the distribution of offices soon 


reated powerful enemies among the disap- 
beenfm™ointed leaders. A civil war was the conse. 
Zen- 
bred by 


head, 
ow.canfetagonists ; the villages were abandoned by 









uence, and Spain was deluged with blood. 






d laid every thing waste, to distress their 





he troops of both parties burnt, and ravaged, | 


their inhabitants, who fled to the cities for re- 
fuge ; and flourishing towns disappeared from 
the face of the earth, or remained mere heaps 
of rubbish and ashes. At the time of the 
landing of Abderahman in Spain, the old 
{mir Yusuf had obtained a signal victory. 
He had captured Saragossa, in which was 
Amer ben Amru, his principal enemy, toge- 
ther with his son and secretary. Loading his 
prisoners with chains, and putting them on 
camels, hé set out in triumph for Cordova, 
considering himself secure in the absolute 
domination of Spain. 

He had halted one day in a valley called 
Wadarambla, and was reposing with his fa- 
mily in his pavilion, while his people and the 
prisoners made a repast in the open air. In 
the midst of his repose, his confidential ad- 
herent and general, the Wali Samuel, gallop- 
ped into the camp, covered with dust, and ex- 
hausted with fatigue. He brought tidings of 
the arrival of Abderahman, and that the whole 
sea-board was flocking to his standard. Mes. 
senger after messenger came hurrying into 
the camp, confirming the fearful tidings, and 
adding that this descendant of the Omeyas had 
secretly been invited to Spain by#Amru and 
his followers. Yusuf waited not to ascertain 
the truth of this accusation. Giving way to 
‘atransport of fury, he ordered that Amru, 
his son and secretary, should be cut to pieces. 
His commands were instantly executed.— 
‘And this cruelty,’ says the Arabian chroni- 
cler, ‘lost him the favor of Allah; for from 
‘that time, suceess deserted his standard.’ 


' Abderahman had indeed been hailed with 
joy on his landing in Spain. The old people 
‘hoped to find tranquillity under the sway of 


; . ; ° : . : 
means to end these dissensions, to unite all ||one supreme chieftain, descended from their 


| 


ancient caliphs ; the young men were rejoiced 
to have a youthful warrior to lead them on to 
|victories; and the populace, charmed with 
his freshness and manly beauty, his majestic 
‘lyet gracious and affable demeanor, shouted, 
'\* Long liye Abderahman ben Moavia Mera- 
| mamolin of Spain!’ 

|| Ina few days, the youthful sovereign saw 
| himself at the head of more than twenty thou- 
sand men, from-the neighborhood of Elvira, 
| Almeria, Malaga, Xeres, and Sidonia. Fair 
|| Seville threw open its gates at his approach, 


| 
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and celebrated his arrival with public re- 
joicings. He continued his march into the 
cofintry, vanquished one of the sons of Yusef 
before the gates of Cordova, and obliged him 
to take refuge within its walls, where he held 
him in close siege. Hearing, however, of the 
approach of Yusuf, the father, with a power- 
ful army, he divided his forces, and leaving ten 
thousand men to press the siege, he hastened 
with the other ten to meet the coming foe. 

Yusuf had indeed mustered a formidable 
force, from the east and south of Spain, and 
accompanied by his veteran general, Samael, 
came with confident boasting to drive this in- 
truder from the land. His confidence in- 
creased on beholding the small army of Ab- 
derahman. Turning to Samael he repeated, 
with a scornful sneer, a verse from an Arabian 
poetess, which says : 

‘How hard is our lot! We come, a thirsty 
multitude, and lo! but this cup of water to 
share among us !’ 

There was indeed a fearful odds. On one 
side were two veteran generals, grown gray 
in victory, with a mighty host of warriors, 
seasoned in the wars of Spain. On the other 
side was @ mere youth, scarce attained to 
manhood, with a hasty levy of half-disciplined 
troops; but the youth was a prince, flushed 
with hope, and aspiring after fame and em- 


pire ; and surrounded by a devoted band of || 


warriors from Africa, whose example infused 
desperate zeal into the little army. 

The encounter took place at day-break. 
The impetuous valor of the Zenetes carried 
every thing before it. The cavalry of Yusuf 
was broken, and driven back upon the infan- 
try, and befure noon the whole host was put 
to headlong flight. Yusuf and Samael were 
borne along in the torrent of the fuitives, 
raging and storming, and making ineffectual 
efforts to rally them. ‘They were separated 


5 | 
widely in the confusion of the flight, one ta- || 


king refuge in the Algarves, the other in the 
kingdom of Murcia. They afterwards ralli- 
ed, re-united their forces, and made another 
desperate stand near to Almunecar. The 
battle was obstinate and bloody, but they 
were again defeated, and driven, with a hand- 
ful of followers, to take refuge in the rugged 


The spirit of the veteran Samael gave way 
before these fearful reverses. ‘In vain, O 
Yusuf! said he, ‘do we contend with the 
prosperous star of this youthful conqueror ; 
the willof Allah be done! Let us submit to 
our fate, and sue for favorable terms, while 
‘we have yet the means of capitulation.’ 

| It was a hard trial for the proud spirit of 
YuSuf, that had once aspired to uncontrolled 
sway; but he was compelled to capitulate. 


| 
| Abderahman was as generous as brave. He 


granted the two grey-headed generals the 
'most honorable conditions, and even took the 
'veteran Samael into favor, employing him, as 
‘a mark of confidence, to visit the eastern 
/provinces of Spain, and restore them to tran. 


and Grenada, and complied with the other 
articles of his capitulation, was permitted to 
retire to Murcia, and rejoin his son Muhamad. 
A general ainnesty to all chiefs and soldiers 
who should yield up their strong holds, and 
lay down their arms, completed the triumph 
‘of Abderahman, and brought all hearts into 
obedience. Thus terminated this severe strug. 
gle for the dominion of Spain; and thus the 
illustrious family of Omeya, after having been 
cast down and almost exterminated in the 
East, took new root, and sprang forth pros- 
*perously in the West. 

Wherever Abderahman appeared, he was 
received with rapturous acclamations. As 
he rode through the cities, the populace rent 
the air with the shouts of joy; the stately 
palaces were crowded with spectators, eager 
‘to gain avsight of his graceful form, and 
‘beaming countenance ; and when they beheld 
the mingled majesty and benignity of their 
‘new monarch, and the sweetness and gentle. 
ness of his whole conduct ; they extolled him 
as something more than mortal, as a benifi 
cent genius, sent for the happiness of Spain 

In the interval of peace which now suc 
ceeded, Abderahman occupied himself in pro 
_moting the useful and elegant arts, and in in 
‘troducing into Spain the refinements of th 
East. Considering the building and orna 
‘menting of cities as among the noblest em 
_ployments of the tranquil hours of princes, 
| bestowed great pains upon beautifying the c 


‘ty of Cordova, and its environs. He re-con 





mountains adjacent to Elvira. 


quillity. Yusuf, having delivered up Elvira] 
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structed banks and dykes, to keep the Gua. 
delquiver from overflowing its borders, and 





on the vast terraces thus formed, he planted 
delightful gardens. In the midst of these, he 
erected a lofty tower, commanding a view of 
the vast and fruitful valley, enlivened by the 
windings of the river. In this tower would 
he pass hours of meditation, gazing on the 
soft and varied landscape, and inhaling the 
blind and balmy airs of that delightful region. 
At such times, his thoughts would recur to 
the past, and the misfortunes of his youth ; 
the massacre of his family would rise ta view, 
mingled with tender recollections of his native 
It is 
said to have been the first ever planted in 


country, from which he was exiled. 


Spain, and to have been the parent stock of) 


all the palm trees which grace the southern 
provinces of the peninsula. 
Avderahman yearned toward this tree; it 
was the offspring of his native country, and 
In one of his moods of 
tenderness, he composed verses upon it, which 


like him, an exile. 


have become famous throughout the world. 
The following is a rude but literal translation : 


‘Beauteous Palm! thou also wert hither] 


brought a stranger ; but thy roots have found 


a kindly soil, thy head is lifted to the skies, | 


and the sweet airs of Algare fondle and kiss 
thy branches. 

‘Thou hast known, like me, the storms 
of adverse fortune. Bitter tears wouldst thou 
shed, couldst thou feel my woes. Repeated 
With early 
tears | bedewed the palms on the banks of 


griefs have overwhelmed me. 


the Euphrates; but neither tree nor river 
heeded my sorrows, when driven by cruel 
fate, and the ferocious Aboul Abbas, from the 
scenes of my childhood, and the sweet objects 
of my affection. 

‘To thee no remembrance remains of my 
beloved country ; I, unhappy ! can never 
recal it without tears !’ 

The generosity of Abderahman to his van. 
quished foes was destined to be abused. The 
veteran Yusuf, in visiting certain of the cities 
which he had surrendered, found himself sur- 
tounded by zealous partisans, ready to peril 
life in his service. The love of command re- 
vived in his bosom, and he repented the fa- 
cility with which he had suffered himself to 
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be persuaded to submission. Flushed with 
new hopes of success, he caused arms to be 
secretly collected, and deposited in various 
‘villages, most zealous in ther professions of 
devotion, and raising a considerable body of 
‘troops, seized upon the custle of Almodovar. 
|The rash rebellion was short-lived. At the 
| first appearance of an army sent by Abdel- 
| melee, governor of Seville, the villages which 
‘had so recently professed loyalty to Yusuf, 
‘hastened to declare their attachment to the 
‘monarch, and to give up the concealed arms. 
‘Almodovar was soon re-taken, and Yusuf, 
‘driven to the environs of Lorea, was sur- 
‘rounded by the cavalry of Abdelmelee. The 
‘veteran endeavored to cut a passage through 
the enemy, but after fighting with desperate 
fury, and with a force of arm incredible in 


The heart of| one of his age, he fell beneath blows from 


we pons of all kinds, so that after the battle 
his body could scarcely be recognized, so 
gumerous were the wounds. His head was 
cut off and sent to Cordova, where it was 
placed in an iron cage, over the gate of the 
city. 

| The old lion was dead, but his whelps sur- 
vived. Yusuf had left three sons, who inher- 
ited his warlike spirit, and were eager to re- 
'venge his death. Collecting a number of the 
scattered adherents of their house, they sur- 
prised and seized upon Toledo, during the 
absence of Tema, its Wali or commander. 
In this old warrior city, built upon a rock, 
and almost surrounded by the Tagus, they 
‘set up a kind of robber hold, scouring the 
‘surrounding country, levying tribute, seiz’ng 
‘upon horses, and compelling the peasantry to 
join their standard. Every day cavalcades 
lof horses and mules, laden with spoil, with 
‘flocks of sheep, and droves of cattle, came 
| pouring over the bridges on either side of the 
icity, and thronging in it at the gates, the 
Those 
|of the inhabitants who were still loyal to Ab. 
iderahman, dared not lift up their voices, for 
/men of the sword bore sway. At length 
‘one day, when the sons of Yusuf, with their 
‘choicest troops, were out on a maraud, the 
| watchmen on the towers gave the alarm. A 


|treop of scattered horsemen were spurring 


| plunder of the surrounding country. 





| wildly toward the gates. The banners of the 
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sons of Yusuf were described. T'wo of them | 
spurred into the city, followed by a handful of | 
warriors, covered with confusion and dismay. | 
They had been encountered and defeated by | 
the Wali Temam, and one of the brothers had | 
been slain. 

The gates were secured in all haste, and 
the walls were scarcely manned, when Te- 
mam appeared before them with his troops, | 





faithful Zenettes, and took the field in person 
By the rapidity of his movements, the rebels 
were defeated, Sidonia and Seville speedily 
retaken, and Cassim was made prisoner.— 
The generosity of Abderahman was again ex- 


‘| hibited toward this unfortunate son of Yusuf. 


He spared his life, and sent him to be confined 
in a distant tower at Toledo. 





and summoned the city to surrender. <A 

great internal commotion ensued between 

the loyalists and the insurgents; the latter, | 
however, had weapons in their hands, and | 
prevailed ; and for several days, trusting to 

the strength of their rock-built fortress, they 

set the Wali at defiance. At length some | 
of the loyal inhabitants of Toledo, who knew 

all its secret and subterraneous passages, some | 
of which, if chronicles may be believed, have. 
existed since the days of Hercules, if not of 
Tubal Cain, introduced Temam, and a cho- 
sen band of his warriors, into the very centre 
of the city, where they suddenly appeared as 
if by magic. A panic seized upon the insur- 
gents. Some sought safety in submission, 
some in concealment, some in flight. Casim, 
one of the sons of Yusuf, escaped iu disguise ; 
the youngest, unharmed, was taken, and was 
sent captive to the King, accompanied by the 
head of his brother, who had been slain in 
battle. 

When Abderahman beheld the youth lad- 
en with chains, he remembered his own suf- 
ferings in his early days, and had compassion 
on him; but, to prevent him from doing fur- 
ther mischief, he imprisoned him in a tower 
of the wall of Cordova. 

In the mean time, Casim, who had escaped, 
managed to raise another band of warriors. 
Spain, in all ages a guerilla country, prone to 
partizan warfare, and petty maraud, was at 


that time infested by bands of liceutious troops | 


who had sprung up in the civil contests ; their 
only object pillage, their only dependance the 
sword, and ready to flock to any new and 
desperate standard, that promised the greatest 
license. With a ruffian force thus levied, 
Cassim scoured the country, took Sidonia by 


The veteran Samael had taken no part in 
these insurrections, but had attended faithful- 
ly to the affairs intrusted to him by Abderah- 
man. The death of his old friend and col- 
league, Yusuf, however, and the subsequent 
disasters of his family, filled him with despon- 
dency. Fearing the inconstancy of fortune, 
and the dangers incident to public employ, he 





/entreated the king to be permitted to retire to 
‘his house in Seguenza, and indulge a privacy 
land repose suited to his advanced age. His 
'prayer was granted. The veteran laid by his 
‘arms, battered in a thousand conflicts ; hung 
‘his sword and lance against the wall, and sur- 
rounded by a few friends, gave himself up 
apparently to the sweets of quiet unambi- 





[tious leisure. 

Who can count, however, upon the tranquil 
‘content of a heart nurtured amid the storms 
‘of war and ambition! Under the ashes of 
‘this outward humility, were glowing the coals 
| In his seemingly philosophical 
‘|retirement, Samael was concerting with his 
|| friends new treason against Abderahman.— 
\His plot was discovered ; his house was sud- 
|deuly surrounded by troops ; and he was con- 
i veyed to a tower at Toledo, where, in the 
‘course of a few months, he died in captivity. 
| The magnanimaty of Abderahman was 
‘|again put to the proof, by a new insurrection 
lat Toledo. Hixem ben Adra, a relation to 
] Yusuf, seized upon the Alcazar, or citadel, 
| slew several of the royal adherents of the king, 
'| liberated Casim from his tower, and, summon- 
| ing all the banditti of the country, soon mus- 
'\tered a force of ten thousand men. Abder. 
| ahman was quickly before the walls of Tole- 
'|do, with the troops of Cordova, and his devo- 
ted Zenettes. The rebels were brought to 
terms, and surrendered the city on promise of 


lof faction. 





storm, and surprised Seville while in a state || general pardon, which was extended even to 


of unsuspecting security. 


. Abderahman put himself at the head of his 





'|Hixem and Casim. When the chieftain saw 
| Hixem and his principal confederates in the 


' 
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power of Abderahman, they advised him to| 
put them all to death. ‘A promise given to| 
traitors and rebels,’ said they, ‘is not binding | 
when it is to the interest of the state that it| 
should be broken.’ | 

‘No!’ replied Abderahman, ‘if the safety | 
of ry throne were at stake, | would not break | 
my word.’ So saying, he confirmed the am-| 
nesty, and granted Hixem ben Adraa worth- 
less life, to be employed in farther treason. 

Scarcely had Abderahman returned from 
this expedition, when a powerful army, sent 
by the caliph, landed from Africa on the coast 
of the Algarves. The commander, Aly ben 
Mogueth, Emir of Cairvan, elevated a rich 
banner which he had received from the hands 
of the caliph. Wherever he went, he order- 
ed the caliph of the East to be proclaimed by 
sound of trumpet, denouncing Abderahman 
as an usurper, the vagrant member of a fami- 
ly proscribed and execrated, in all the mosques 
of the East. 

One of the first to join his standard, was 
Hixem ben Adra, so recently pardoned by 
Abderahman. He seized upon the citadel of 
Toledo, and repairing to the camp of Aly, of- 
fered to deliver the city into his hands. 

Abderahman, as bold in war as he was gen- 
tle in peace, took the field with his wonted 
promptness; overthrew his enemies, with great 
slaughter, drove some to the sea-coast to re- 
gain their ships, and others to the mountains. 
The body of Aly was found on the field of 
battle. Abderahman caused the head to be 
struck off, and conveyed to Cairvan, where it 
was affixed at night to a column in the pub. 
lic square, with this inscgption: * Thus Ab- 
derahman, the deseendant of the Omeyas, 
punishes the rash and arrogant.’ 

Hixem ben Adra escaped from the field of 
battle, and excited farther troubles, but was 
eventually captured by Abdelmelee, who or- 
dered his head to be struck off on the spot, 
lest he should again be spared, through the 
wonted clemency of Abderahman. 

Notwithstanding these signal triumphs, the 
reign of Abderahman was disturbed by far- 
ther insurrections, and by another descent from 
Africa, but he was victorious over them all, 
striking the roots of his power deeper into 





the land. Under his sway, the goverament} 





of Spain became more regular and consolida- 
ted, and acquired an independence ot the 
empire of the East. The caliph continued to 
be considered as first pontiff and chief of the 


| religion, but he ceased to have any temporal 


power over Spain, 

Having again an interval of peace, Abder- 
ahman devoted himself to the education of 
his children. | Suleiman, the eldest, he ap- 
pointed Wali-or governor of Toledo; Ab- 
dallah, the second, was intrusted with the com- 
mand of Merida ; but the third son, Hixon, was 
the delight of his heart, the son of Howara, 
his favorite sultana, whom he loved through- 
out life with the utmost tenderness, With 
this youth, who was full of promise, he relax- 
ed from the fatigues of government; joining 
in his youthful sports amidst the delightful 
gardens of Cordova, and teaching him the 
gentle art of falconry, of which the king was 
so fond, that he received the name of the Fal- 
coner of Coraixi. 

While Abderahman was thus indulging in 
the gentle propensities of his nature, mischief 
was secretly at work. Muhamed, the young- 
est son of Yusuf, nad been for for many years 
a prisoner in the tower of Cordova. Being 
passive and resigned, his keepers relaxed their 
vigilance, and brought him forth from his dun- 
geon. He went groping about, however, in 
broad day-light, as if still in the darkness of 
his tower. His guards watched him narrow- 
ly, lest this should be a deception, but were 
at length convinced that the long absence of 
light had rendered him blind. They now 
permitted him to descend frequently to the 
lower chambers of the tower, and to sleep there 
occasionally, during the heats of summer. 
They even allowed him to grope his way to 
the cistern in quest of water for his ablutions. 

A year passed in this way, without any 


| thing to excite suspicion. During all this time 
the blindness of Muhamed was entirely a de- 


ception ; and he was concerting a plan of es- 
cape, through the aid of some friends of his 
father, who found means to visit him occa- 
sionally. One sultry evening in mid-summer, 
the guards had gone to bathe in the Guadel- 
quiver, leaving Muhamed alone, in the lower 
chimbers of the tower. No sooner were they 


out of sight and hearing, than he, hastening 


ee 
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toa window of the staircase, leading 
to the cistern, lowered himself as far 


down || Leahy and Rein, he wlongea into the 


as his||depths of the forest, or lurked in dens and 


osqu 
ated 









arms would reach, and dropped without inju- | caverns, like a famished wolf, often casting ept ; 
ry tothe ground. Plunging into the Guadel- || back his thoughts with regret to the time of fiscribe: 
guiver, he swam across to a thick grove on | his captivity in the gloomy tower of Cordova, JMnificer 
the opposite side, where his friencs were wait- Hunger at length drove him to Alarcon, at As: 
ing to receive him. Here, mounting a horse | ithe risk of being discovered. Famine and Jjprospe 
which they had provided for an event of the | | misery, however, had so wasted and changed HMhe unc 














kind, he fled across the countgy, by solitary |him, that lie was not recognized. 


He re. 


roads, and made good his escape to the moun- | mained nearly a year in Alarcon, unnoticed 


tains of Jean. 


';and unknown, yet constantly tormenting him. 


The guardians of the tower dreaded for)|self with the dread of discovery, and with 







ity of 
he gr 


Dne re 





bides, | 


some time to make known his flight to Ab- | groundless fears of the vengeance of Abder. It is 
derahman. When at length it was told to |aliman. Death at length put an end to his Mor this 
him, he exclaimed: * All is the work of eter- | wretcheduess. t, witl 
nal wisdom; it is intended to teach us that A milder fate attended his brother Casim. Jo test 
we cannot benefit the wicked, without injuring | Being defeated in the mountains of Murcia, fof Go 


the good. 

cause much trouble and bloodshed.’ | 
Fis predictions were verified. Muhamed | 

reared the standard of rebellion on the moun- 





The flight of that blind man will | he was conducted in chains to Cordova. On 
coming into the presence of Abderahman, his 
once fierce and haughty spirit, broken by dis. 
tress, gave way; he threw himself oa the 


tains; the seditious and discontented of all|| earth, kissed the dust beneath the feet of the 


kinds hastened to join it, together with soldiers | king, 


The be. 


and implored his clemency. 


of fottune, or rather wandering banditti, and | aiguant heart of Abderahman was filled with 
he had soon six thousand men, well armed,|| melancholy, rather than exultation, at be. 


hardy in habits, and desperate in character. 


holding this wreck of the once haughty fami. 


His brother Casim, also, reappeared about the | ly of Yusuf, a suppliant at his feet, and suing 


same time, in the mountains of Ronda, at the for mere existence. 





He thought upon the 












id no 
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Hixem 
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housai 
here 
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head of a daring band, that laid all the neigh. || mutability of fortune, and felt how insecure fold. 
. + } 1 > . 
boring valleys under contribution. jare all her favors. Ue raised the unhappy fMwere t 
Abderahman summoned his alcaydes from |Casim from the earth, ordered his irons to be fpomeg 


their various military posts, to assist in driving 










taken off, and, not content with mere forgive. MBllumin 
the rebels from their mountain fastnesses into | ness, treated him with honor, and gave him fred la 
the plains. It was a dangerous and protract- || possessions in Seville, where he might live in fjmber | 


ed toil, for the mountains were frightfully wild 
and rugged. He entered them with a power-| 
ful host, driving the rebels from height to! 
height, and valley to valley, and harassing | 


. . | 
them by a galliug fire from thousands of cross. || 








state conformable to the ancient dignity of 
his family. Won by this great and perse- 
vering magninimity, Casim ever after re- 


mained one of the most devoted of his sub- 


jects. 








umes, 
thorn ¢ 
he gra 
Find 


leralm 


bows. At lengtha decisive battle took place | All the enemies of Abderahman were atj™a, the 
near the river Guadalemar. The rebels were| length subdued ; he reigned undisputed sove-JMpf his k 
signally defeated ; four thousand fell in action, || reign of the Moslems of Spain; and so be- i ith gr 
many were drowned in the river, and Muha-|| nign was his government, that every oneMMPm as t 
med, with a few horsemen, escaped to the|| blessed the revival of the illustrious line off™ent mz 
mountains of the Algarves. Here he was| /Omeya. He was at all times accessible to luring 
hunted by the a!leaydes from one desolate re- || tne humblest of his subjects ; the poor manf#he py 
treat to another ; his few followers grew tired || ever found in him a friend, and the oppressed suleime 
of sharing the disastrous fortunes of a fated | a protector. Heimproved the administration! Hoy 
man; one by one deserted hiv, and he him-|| of justice ; established schools for public in-gMfAbdera 
self deserted the remainder, fearing they might|| struction ; encouraged poets and men of let-MBained 


_give him up, to purchase their own pardon. 





ters, and cultivated the sciences. He built 
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the osques in every city that he visited ; incul-| 
ind ated religion by example as well as by pre-| 
ing ept; and celebrated all the festivals pre- 
of Micribed by the Koran, with the utmost mag- 
va. Pmificence. 
at Asa monument of gratitude to God for the 
and MMprosperity with which he had been favored, 
ged e undertook to erect a mosque in his favorite 
re. ity of Cordova, that should rival in splendor| 
iced he great mosque of Damascus, and excel the 
im. fpne recently erected in Bagdad by the Abas. 
with [mpides, the supplanters of his family. | 
der- It is said that he himself furnished the plan! 
y his Gor this famous edifice, and even worked on! 
t, with his own hands, one hour in each day, | 
sim. go testify his zeal and humility in the service 
rcia, of God, and to animate his workmen, He 
On §#id not live. to see it completed, but it was 
1, his Minished according to his plans, by his son | 
+ dis. Mguixem. When finished, it surpassed the most | 
. the Misplendid mosques of the east. It was six 
f the MMhundred feet in length, and two hundred and 
e be. Milly in breadth. Within, were twenty-eight | 
with Mmpisles, crossed by nineteen, supported by a) 
t be. Mthousand and ninety three columns of marble. | 
fami. Where were nineteen portals, covered with 
suing @plates of bronze, of rare workmanship. The) 
n the Mprincipal portal was covered with plates of 
ecure Meold. On the summit of the grand cupola, 
1appy vere three gilt balls, surmounted a golden) 
to be pomegranate. At night, the mosque was) 
rgive- lluminated with four thousand and seven hun. | 
e him red lamps, and great sums were expended in| 
live inf™mber and aloes, which were burnt as per- 
rity off™umes. The mosque remains to this day, 
perse- Mphorn of its ancient splendor, yet still one of 
er re-fehe grandest Moslem monuments in Spain. 
s sub-# Finding himself advancing in years, Ab- 
lerahman assembled in his capital of Cordo- 
ere atf™a, the principal governors and commanders 
1 sove-fmpf his kingdom, and in presence of them all, 
so be-Mvith great solemnity, nominated his son Hix- 
ry onef™m as the successor to the throne. All pre-| 
line offfent made an oath of fealty to Abderahman 
sible tof/™uring his life, and to Hixem after his death. 
or mang he prince was younger than his brothers, 
pressed Suleiman and Abdallah ; but he was the son | 
stratioif/™! Howara, the tenderly beloved sultana of| 
blic inf@™Abderahman, and her influence, it is said, 
1 of let-MBained him this preference. 
le bull Within afew months afterwards, Abderah- | 











man fell greviously sick at Merida. Finding 
his end approaching, he summoned Hixem to 
his bed-side : * My son,’ said he, ‘ the angel 
of death is hovering over me; treasure up, 
therefore, in thy heart this dying counsel, 
which I give through the great love I bear 
thee. Remember that all empire is from 
God, who gives and takes it away, according 
to his pleasure. Since God, through his di- 
vine goodness, has given us legal power and 
authority, let us do his holy will, which is no- 
thing else than to do good to all men, and es- 
pecially to those committed to our protection. 
Render equal justice, my son, to the rich and 
the poor, and never suffer injustice to be done 
within thy dominion, for it is the road to per- 
dition. Be merciful and benignant to those 
dependent upon thee. Confide the govern- 
ment of thy cities and provinces to men of 
worth and experience; punish without com. 
passion those ministers who oppress the peo- 
ple with exorbitant exactions. Pay thy 
troops punctually ; teach them to feel a cer- 
tainty in thy promises ; command them with 
gentleness but firmness, and make them in 
truth the defenders of the state, not its destroy- 
ers. Cultivate unceasingly the affections of 
thy people, for in their good will consist the 
security of the state, in their distrust its peril, 
in their hatred its certain ruin. Protect the 
husbandmen who cultivate the earth, and yield 
us necessary Sustenance ; never permit their 
fields, and groves, and gardens to be disturb- 
ed. In a word, act in stich wise that thy peo- 
ple may bless thee, and may enjoy, under the 
shadow of thy wing, a secure and tranquil 
life. In this consists good government; if 
thou dost practice it, thou wilt be happy 
among thy people, and renowued throughout 
the world.’ 

Having given this excellent counsel, the 
good king Abderahman, blessed his son Hix- 
em, and shortly after died; being but in the 
sixtieth year of his age. He was interred 
with great pomp; but the highest honors that 
distinguished his funeral, were the tears of 
real sorrow shed upon his grave. He left 
behind him a name: for valor, justice, and 
|Magnanimity, and forever famous as being 


| the founder of the glorious line of the Ommi. 





ades in Spain. 
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THE WIFE TO HER HUSBAND, 


Tue following beautiful lines by a Lady, a member of the Society of Friends, first appeared in the Sunday 
Times. ‘They were subsequently copied into Littell’s Museum, of June 1839. We know not what others may 
think of them, but the impression which they made on our mind, can never be obliterated. They excel in beau- 
ty, sweetness, delicacy and tenderness, any thing of the kind we have ever met—they are the hidden aspiration 























of a soul “ pure as the prayer which childhood wafts above’’—chaste as the icicle which hangs from the moun. A wi 
tain’s cliff. We most earnestly and seriously recommend them to the perusal of all, male and female, but es. * 

pecially to those “in the humbler” walks of life, as being “ most exposed to the temptations here noticed.” ind a 

It seems that the husband of the gifted lady who wrote these lines, was in the habit of frequenting taverns, re 

maining out late at nights, and leaving her and her children alone. She desired to bring him back to a sense of ned, t 

duty, and in place of reproach, and angry words, which married ladies will sometimes, imprudently, and inef- est pe 

fectually too, use on such occasions, she sends him these lines which—we are told—had, upon his mind, tha P 

desired effect. “Go, all and every one of you, married ladies, and do like.”—Sav. Rep. t is Ww 

“You took me, William, when a girl, unto your home and heart, Dok or 

To bear in all your after-fate a fond and faithful part ; ttract 

And tell me, have I ever tried that duty to forego, ne ch 

Or pined? there was no joy for me when you were sunk in woe! rincip 

No, I would rather share your tear than any other’s glee, at an, 

For though you’re nothing to the world, your’e ALL THE WORLD TO ME. r dott 

You make a palace of my shed, this rough hewn bench a throne ; ae Aa 

There’s sunlight for me in your smiles, and music in your tone. pprobi 

1 look upon you when you sleep—my eyes with tears grow dim; eae 

Icry, ‘Oh Parent of the poor, look down from Heaven on him: ata 

Behold him toil from day to day, exhausting strength and soul ; nages 

Oh look with mercy on him, Lord, for thou canst make him whole! us y' 

And when at last relieving sleep has on my eyelids smiled, ce 

How oft are they forbade to close in slumber by our child? ges 

p inte 


I take the little murmurer that spoils my span of rest, 









erness 


And feel it is a part.of thee [ lull upon my breast. 
nd oth 


There’s only one return I crave, [ may not need it long, 


And it may soothe thee when I’m where the wretched feel no wrong ; hae 
I ask not for a kinder tone, for thou wert ever kind : aes . 
I ask not for less frugal fare, my fare I do not mind ; oa 
I ask not for attire more gay—if such asI have got ante 
. Suffice to make me fair to thee, for more I murmur not. eters: 
But I would ask some share of hours that you on clubs bestow, Pyle 
Of knowledge which you prize so much, might I not something know ? Mga: 
Subtract from meetings amongst men, each eve an hour for me, bect tl 
Make me companion of your soul, asI may safely be. lid 
If you will read, I'll sit and work ; then think when you’re away, botibilit 
Less tedious I shall find the time, dear William, of your stay, Be are ‘ 
A meet companion soon [’|I be for e’en your studious hours, ey 5 a 
And teacher of those little ones you call your cottage flowers ; ‘ rite 
And if we be not rich and great, we may be wise and kind, at dires 
Andas my heart can warm your heart, so may my mind your mind.” Pig 
tough 1 

aa Se are, in 

portan 


ConversATION.—Conversation is the daugh-|| Yourn.—O spare to dying man his voutl ily ass 
ter of reasoning, the mother of knowledge, the || and its dreams? Too néarly are we Jikqgeat or \ 
breath of the soul, the commerce of hearts, the || flowers, which close and sleep only while them ignor 
bond of friendship, the nourishment of con-/|| bloom ; and when they begin to fade, remai@™g Ur sex 
_tent, and the occupation of men of wit. open to the long, damp, cold night. nversat: 
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And man, the Hermit, sighed, 


Among the innumerable ties by which man. 
ind are held together, may be fairly reck- 
ned, that love of praise by which the ear- 
est passions of human beings are aroused. 
t is wonderful, how soon children begin to 
bok out for notice and for consequence. To 
ttract mutual regiurds, by mutual services, is 
ne chief ain and important operation of a 
rinciple, which I would be sorry to think, 
at any of us should ever outlive. No soon- 
r do the social affections unbend themselves, 
an youth appear ambitious to deserve the 
pprobation of those around them. Their 
esires of this kind are more lively, as their 
ispositions are more ingenuous. Of those 
oys who discover the greatest ardor to ob- 
hin by their capacity, their spirit, or their gen- 
rosity, the esteem of their companions, it 
ay be commonly observed, that they shoot 
p into the most valuable characters. Ea- 
erness for the admiration of school fellows 
nd others, without distinction of sexes, is 
lt at first; but when in process of time, the 
osom becomes sensible to that distinction, it 
egins to beat with a peculiar anxiety to 
ease the female part of our acquaintance. 
he smiles, the applause, the attachments of 
oung women, we regard as conferring felici- 


18, re 


of a more interesting nature ; and to se- 
re such happiness, is from hence-forth an 
biect that incites and influences us on a 
ousand occasions. By an increasing sus- 
pptibility to the attractions of the softer sex, 
“ie are carried more and more into their com- 


boy; and their own hearts, and manners,’ 


tr tastes and pursuits, receive very often 
at direction, which remains ever after, and 
ich will probably decide our destinies 
rough the whole of our existence. I am 
are, indeed, that to underrate their great 
portance, and cultivate their commerce, 
ily as subservient to convenience, amuse- 
ent or voluptuousness, is common among 
e ignorant, the petulant, and the profligate 
our sex ; but happy as I have been in the 
nversation of many of the wealthy and ac- 
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“The world was sad, the garden was a wild, 


till woman smiled.” . 


complished of the other sex, I would wil- 
lingly, were it possible, prevent the adoption 
of a system alike ungenerous and false. It 
‘is certain that savages, and those who are 
‘not far removed from their condition, have 
seldom behaved to women with much respect 
On the other hand, it is 
known, that in civilized nations they have ever 
been objects of both, that in the most heroic 
‘states of antiquity, their judgments were often 
honored as the standard, and their suffrages 
‘often sought at the reward of merit; and 
‘though, in these States the allurements of 


or tenderness. 


feminine softness, were perhaps not always 
sufficiently understood, owing probably to 
|that passion for public interest, and extensive 
‘fame, which seems to have overpowered all 
other emotions; it must yet be acknowledged 
‘that the Ladies of ancient days, frequently 
| possessed a wonderful influence in what con- 
‘cerned the political welfare and private affec- 


‘tions of the people to whom they belonged. 
} 





| But say, “does it not reflect some lustre on 
‘wn fair sex, that their talents and their vir- 
tues, have still been most revered in periods 
'| of the greatest renown ?” And tell me, I be- 
seech you, what age or country, distinguished 
in the annals of fame, has not received a part 
of that distinction from the number of wo- 
men, conspicuous for their talent and virtues? 
Look at this in which we live, does it not de- 
rive a very considerable share of its splendid 
reputation from the eminent female pens 
which adorn it? Look into the history of the 
world at large, do we not find, that the fe- 
male sex, have in various ways, contributed 
largely to many of its most important events ? 
Look into the great machine of society, as it 
moves before you? Do you not perceive that 
they are still among its principal springs? Do 
not their characters and manners deeply affect 
the passions of men, the interest of education, 
and those domestic scenes, where so much of 
life is past, and with which its happiness or 
misery is so intimately blended ? 
Consult your own experience, and confess 
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whether you are not touched by almost every | 
thing they do, or say, or look? Confess wheth- 


to lesson the sex in general. Where this | 
the case, the decencies of life, the softness 9 





er their very foibles do not often interest,and | love, the sweets of friendship, the name 


sometimes amuse you, who pretend to esteem || less tender charities of the refined mind, whic} 


them of small and insignificant importance ? || pervade and unite the most virtuous form ¢ 


There cannot, I am pursuaded, be many ||society are not likely to be held in high esti 


worse symptoms of degeneracy in an enlight- || mation : and when these fall into contempt 


ened age, than a growing indifference to rep- || what is there left to polish, humanize, or chee 


utable women, and a fashionable propensity 1/and delight the world of mankind? 5. H. B 


SennSSEEEtIEn comeeneeenienie 


MEMORIES OF THE PAST, 


BY E. M. P. 


PART I. 


Invocation—my native village—school mates—young 


Murabeau, the poet and warrior. 


Scenes of my early youth! more blessed than all, 
O’er which dread Time ha:h hung his gloomy pall, 
Flow back with memory’s tide, refresh once more, 
The way-worn minstrel from the fairy shore ; 
Then to the grave he’ll meekly bend his way, 
And in the dust, his broken harp-strings lay. 

Oh, it is joyous, to look back (o’er years 

Of wretchedness, dimmed by repentant tears,) 

To the bright days of youth, when no dark cloud 
Hangs o’er the spirit’s hopes a sable shroud : 
When all the world, like morning’s early dew, 
Sparkles in sun-light, to the raptured view, 

And only here and there a darker shade, 

Is, by the cunning artisan, portrayed ; 

That varied elegance may charm the eye, 

And lead to glory, while it dooms to die. 

Too soon, alas, we find our joys have flown, 

Too soon, are left unpitied and alone ; 

Like our first parents, doomed in pain to go 
Through this dark waste—this wilderness of wo ; 
And all our happy dreams, in after years, 

Are changed from Eden’s dews to misery’s tears. 
O, halcyon days, will ye. no more return ? 

Or must ye lie inhumed in memory’s urn? 

Shall Death’s dread terrors ever cast before 

The dismal shades of Acheron’s dread shore, 
And hang o’er all the past, Cimmerian night, 
And from the future bring no cheering light ? 

I treasure you, though ye no more may come 
From the dim chambers of your twilight home, 
To throw my boyhood hours around me still, 

As when I roamed the vale, or climbed the hill. 

I treasure you, and while o’er bygone years, 

My mind, in wildness roves, there still appears 
The semblance of my native village o’er the plain, 
Rising in all its loveliness again. 

And there the ancient mansion of my sires, 
Where first I caught the minstrel’s hallowed fires, 
And tuned my early song to noble theme, 

In semblance of some wild poetic dream. 

There too, I see the tall majestic grove, 

That hovered round those sacred haunts of love ; 
And the white gate, which at its entrance stood, 
’Neath the deep shadows of the embowering wood. 


* 


) While on each hand the noble poplars rise, 
Lifting their lofty summits toward the skies; 
| And all around, spreads one untrodden green, 
| With smiling orchards waving o’er the scene. 
| Here oft, returning from the irksome school, 
| Where village pedagogue held iron rule, 
I've met my faithful dog beside the gate, 
Who, for my safe return, would anxious wait, 
To ramble with me through the woods afar, 
| Till pointed homeward by the evening star. 
| Then glad returning to my cheerful home, 
\I’d soon forget, in sleep, to muse or roam ; 
|Save in the gentle breathings of the night, 
| As oft my buoyant soul would take its flight, 
And in high visionary regions soar 
| Through fancy’s realms, above this terrene shore. 
| Dreams of my youth, how pure, how bright ye were 
|So free from sorrow, so unmixed with care ! 
| Ye come like angel’s visits, but ye’re flown, 
‘And left me here, in manhood’s prime, forlorn. 
i But now the early morn rises to view, 
| Flushed in Aurora’s tints of heavenly hue, 
| And sends abroad o’er all the smiling scene, 
| The brilliant sunlight, in its golden sheen. 
| Up to my task, to lay in memory’s store, 
| The richest treasures of her classic lore, 
| That in long after years, they may, as now, 
Bedeck the lonely minstrel’s humble brow. 
| Now trudging to the irksome school again, 
| Through Summer showers, or cold December's rai 
|I have a solace even here, unknown 
| In other days, when boyhood hours had flown. 
|For oh, in yonder academic grove, 
I’ve met the friends whose memory still I love ; 
| And oft with whom I’ve turned the classic page, 
| Thrilled by the poet, counselled by the sage ; 
| Till nerved to emulate their glorious fame, 
| And leave to late posterity a name, 
Each Tyro would, in lofty numbers soar, 
| And in wild song, the Aonian maids implore. 
But ah, how many sought their aid in vain, 
| And ne’er retraced their boyhood steps again. 
How few e’er reached Parnassus’ lofty height, 
| And poured upon the world its waves of light. 
|| A few, a noble few, I see them yet, 
} As back through memory’s waste, with fond regret. 
|| I trace their youthful forms still bending o’er 
\| The awful page of scientific lore ; 
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That threatened to o’erwhelm his youthful soul 
Beneath its dark and ominous control, 
Till all is vanquished ; e’en the death of one, 
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While it unfolds true knowledge to the mind, 
And drives the mists of error far behind. 

Here oft young Mirabeau, in musing mood, 
Ranged o’er the green, or trod the silent wood, 
With high aspiring mind and noble form, 
Rising above each wild successive storm, 


For whom no living beauty might atone ; 

And rising still, superior to his grief, 

He finds in Poesy, a sweet relief. 

There oft, beside dark Chattahoochee’s stream, 

His spirit bends beneath the plaintive theme, 

And pours itself in soft melodious song, 

Through that wild wood, and that dark stream along. 
Now in the South the Texian banner flies, | 
Streaming in glory ’neath her sunny skies, 
While hundreds fall beneath the o’erpowr’ing host, 

(A few more hundred, and they all are lost.) 

By San Jacinto’s river darkly now, 








| Wild fury hangs above the warrior’s brow. 
| He leads a stately band, all young and brave, 


r Who burn for vict’ry, or the soldier’s grave. ~ 


| Loud blows the clarion, long and louder still, 

| It sends its echoes back from hill to hill, 
Till the fierce ranks engage, and the wild shout of war 
Rolls down the stream, and through the woods afar. 


| 
| 
! Above the tempest, where the fiercest fight 
| 
' 


Sends up to heaven its gleams of lurid light, 
| Young Mirabeau is seen, with stately form, 
Guiding the murky spirit of the storm, 


And hurling down its thunders far below, 
Upon the trembling hosts of Mexico. 


Soon, soon, their ranks are broken, soon they fly, 


Or left upon the field to bleed and die ; 

While victory complete, in joyful strains, 
Resounds o’er Texian hills and battle plains. ° 
And Destiny now weaves a wreath of fame, 
To twine around their hero’s lofty name ; 
And gives.him to the world, and to all time, 


~ The poet warrior of his sunny clime. 


—~—__—— 


THE PATHFINDER. 


“ Death is here, and death is there, 
Death is busy every where.’’—Shelley. 


Ir was a breathless moment. The only 
clue the fugitives possessed to the intentions 
of their pursuers, was in their gestures, and 
he indications that escaped them in the fury 
lof disappointment. That a party had return- 
d already, on their own footsteps, by land, 
Was pretty certain ; and all the benefit ex- 
pected from the artifice of the fire was ne- 
essarily lost. But that consideration became 
f little moment, just then, for the party was 
nenaced with an immediate discovery, by 
hose who had kept on a level with the river. 
ll the facts presented themselves clearly, 
and as it might be, by intuition, to the mind 
pf Pathfinder, who perceived the necessity of 
mmediate decision, and of being in readiness 
oact inconcert. Without making any noise, 
herefore, he managed to get the two Indians 
and Jasper ngar him, when he opened his 
ommunications in a whisper. 

“We must be ready—we must be ready,” 
esaid. ‘ There are but three of the scalp- 
ng devils, and we are five, four of whom 








may be set down as manful warriors for such 
Eau-douce, do you take the 





skrimmage. 
ellow that is painted like death; Chingach.- 


fond regres Mook, | give you the chief; and Arrowhead 


|must be no mistake ; for two bullets in the 
‘same body would be sinful wiste, with one 
like the serjeant’s daughter in dangers, I 
‘shall hold myself in resarve against accident, 
lest a fourth rejtyle appear, for one of your 
‘hands may prove unsteady. By no means 
fire until I give the word; we must not let 
the crack of the rifle be heard except in the 
last resort, since all the rest of the miscreants 
are still within hearing. Jasper, boy, in case 
of any movement behind us, on the bank, I 
trust to you to run out the canoe, with the 
serjeant’s daughter, and to pull for the garri- 
son, by God’s leave.” 

The Pathfinder had no sooner given these 
directions than the near approach of their en- 
emies, rendered profound silence neces y> 
The Iroquois in the river were slowly ¢. .. 
scending the stream, keeping of necessity near 
the bushes that overhung the water, while the 
rustling of leaves and the snapping of twigs 
soon gave fearful evidence that another party 
'was moving along the bank at «an equally 
‘graduated pace, and directly abreast of them. 
In consequence ofthe distance between the 
bushes planted by the fugitives and the true 


shore, the two parties became visible to each 





ust keep his eye on the youngone. There 


39 


‘other, when Opposite that precise point.— 


a een 
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Both stopped, and a conversation ensued, || 
that may be said to have passed directly over| 
the heads of those who were concealed. In- 
deed nothing sheltered the travellers, but the 
branches and leaves of plants so pliant, that | 
they yielded to every current of air, and which || 
a puff of wind, a little stronger than common, 
would have blown away. 
line of sight, carried the eyes of the two par- 


Fortunately the 


ties of savages, whether they stood in the wa- 

ter, or on the land, above the bushes; and | 
the leaves appeared blended in a way to ex- 

cite no suspicion. Perhaps the very bold-| 
ness of the expedient alone prevented an im- 
mediate exposure. ‘The conversation that 
took place was conducted earnestly, but in 
guarded tones, as if those who spoke wished 
to defeat the intentions of any listeners. It 
was in a dialect that both the Indian warriors 
beneath, as well as the Pathfinder, understood. 


Even Jasper comprehended a portion of what 
| 


was said. | 

“ The trail is washed away by the water !” | 
said one from below, who stood so near the 
artificial cover of the fugitives, that he might 
have been struck by the salmon-spear that 
“Wa- 


ter has washed it so clear, that a Yengees 


lay in the bottom of Jasper’s canoe. 


hound could not follow.” 


‘The pale-faces have left the shore, in 
their canoes,” 


bank. 


| 


* [t cannot be. The rifles of our warriors || 


below, are certain.” | 

The Pathfinder gave a significant glance 
at Jasper, and he clenched his teeth in order 
to suppress the sound-of his own breathing. 

‘** Let my young men look as if their eyes 
were eagles’,” said the eldest warrior among 
“We 


those who were wading in the river, 


have been a whole moon on the war-path, 


and have found but one scalp. There is a| 
maiden among them, and some of our braves 
want wives.” 

Happily these words were lost on Mabel, 
but Jasper’s frown became deeper, and his 
face fiercely flushed. 

The savages now ceased speaking, and the 


party that was concealed, heard the slow and 


guarded movements of those who were onthe||a surprise, to which every warrior of the 
bank, as they pushed the bushes aside in their!| woods is keenly alive, to render his approach 


answered the speaker on the|-ed the bushes, on which bis looks were still 


had aroused the suspicion of this youth, was 


|| companions with his discovery. 


‘which the young Indian so much dreads. 
| Then there were the dangers of an ambush aot 





wary progress. It was soon evident that the 
latter had passed the cover; but the group 
in he water still remained, scanning the shore, 


with eyes that glared through their war-paint, 


like coals of living fire. After a pause of 
two or three minutes, these three began also 


to descend the stream, though it was step by 


‘step, as men move who look for an object 


that has been lost. In this manner they pas. 
sed the artificial screen, and Pathfinder open. 
ed his mouth, in that hearty but noiscless 
laugh, that nature and habit had contributed 


to render a peculiarity of the man, His tri- 


umph, however, was premature ; for the last 


of the retiring party, just at this moment 
casting a look behind him, suddenly stopped ; 
and his fixed attitude and steady gaze at once 
betrayed the appalling fact that some neglect. 
ed bush had awakened his suspicions. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate for the conceal. 
ed, that the warrior who manifested these 
fearful signs of distrust was young, and had 
still a reputation to acquire. He knew the 
importance of discretion and modesty in one 
of his years, and most of all did he dread the 
ridicule and contempt that would certainly 
follow a false alarm. Without recalling any 
of his companions, therefore, he turned on his 
own footsteps, and while the others continued 
to descend the river, he cautiously approach 


Some of the leaves 
which were exposed to the sun had droaped 


fastened, as by a charm. 


a little, and this slight departure from the usu- 
al natural laws, had caught the quick eyes of 
the Indian ; for so practised and acute do the 


senses of the savage become, more especially] 


when he is on the war-path, that trifles appa- 
rently of the most insignificant sort, often 
prove to be clues to lead him to his object. 


The trifling nature of the change which 


an additional motive for not acquainting his 
Should he 
really detect any thing, his glory would be the 
greater for being unshared; and should he 
not, he might hope to escape that derision 
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delay that proceeded from these combined 
shore, MM causes, the two parties had descended some 
paint, fifty or sixty yards before the young savage 
use of 
n also MM Pathfinder to touch them with his hand. 
tep by 
object Mi whole party behind the cover had their eyes 


y pas. 


fastened on the working countenance of the 
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fslow and cautious. In consequence of the| 


was again near enough to the bushes of the! 


open: Hiyoung Iroquois, who was agitated by conflict- 
iscless ing feelings. First came the eager hope of 
ributed HM obtaining success, where some of the most 
lis tri- MJexperienced of his tribe had failed, and with 
he last Mit a degree of glory that had seldom fallen to 
oment M¥the share of one of his years, or a brave on 
opped ; MBhis first war-path ; then followed doubts, as 
at once HMthe drooping leaves seemed to rise again, and 
eglect- Mito revive in the currents of air; and distrust 

of hidden danger lent its exciting feeling to 
onceal- Mkeep the eloquent features in play. So very 
1 these MMslight, however had been the alteratiun pro- 
nd had@™@duced by the heat on bushes of which the 
ew the fstems were in the water, that when the [ro-. 


in one f#quois actually laid his hand on the leaves, he 
ead the fMfancied that he had been deceived. 
ortainly 


As no 
man ever distrusts strongly, without using all 
ing any fM™convenient means of satisfying his doubts, 


d on hisfMhowever, the young warrior cautiously pushed 














ntinuedMMaside the branches, and advanced a step with- 


proach-Min the hiding-place, when the forms of the 
ere stillf™concealed party met his gaze, resembling so 


e leavesf™many breathless statues. The low exclama- 


droopedMMtion, the slight start, and the glaring eye, were 
the usu-Mhardly seen and heard, before the arm of 


eyes olf@™Chingachgook was raised, and the tomahawk 
e do theif the Delaware descended on the shaven head 


speciallyfMof his foe. The Iroquois raised his hands 
es appa- 


rt, often 


rantically, bounded backward, and fell into 
he water, at a spot where the current swept 


bject. he body away, the struggling limbs still tos- 
e whiclfing and writhing in the agony of death. 


uth, wasml'he Delaware made a vigorous but unsuc- 


iting hisiMPessful attempt to seize an arm, with the hope 
ould helMf securing the scalp; but the blood-stained 
ld be thelMvaters whirled down the current, carrying 
should he 
derision 
1 dreads@he events were so sudden and unexpected, 
bush and 


ith them their quivering burthen. 
All this passed in less than a minute; and 


hat men less accustomed than the Pathfinder 


or of thelnd his associates to forest warfare, would, 


approacif™mave been at a loss how to act. 
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“There is not a moment to lose,” said 


Jasper, tearing aside the bushes, as he spoke 
earnestly, but in a suppressed voice. ‘ Do 
as I.do, Master Cap, if you would save your 
niece; and you Mabel, lie at your length in 


'| the canoe.” 
Notwithstanding their critical situation, the 


The words were scarcely uttered, when, 
seizing the bow of the light boat, he dragged 
it along the shore, wading himself while Cap 
aided behind, keeping so near the bank as to 
avoid being seen by the savages below, and 
Striving to gain the turn in the river above 
him, which would effectually conceal the party 
from the enemy. ‘The Pathfinder’s canoe 
lay nearest to the bank, and it was necessarily 
ihe last to quit the shore. The Delaware 
leaped on the narrow strand, and plunged into 
the forest, it being his assigned duty to watch 
the foe in that quarter, while Arrowhead mo- 
tioned to his white companion to seize the 
bow of the boat, and to follow Jasper. All 
this was the work of an instant. But when 
the Pathfinder reached the current, that was 
sweeping round the turn, he felt a sudden 
change in the weight he was dragging, and 
looking back he found that both the ‘Tuscaro- 
ra and his wife had deserted him. The thought 
of treachery flashed upon his mind, but there 
was no time to pause ; for the wailing shout 
that arose from the party below, proclaimed 
that the body of the young Iroquois had float- 
ed as low as the spot reached by his friends. 
The report of a rifle followed ; and then the 
guide saw that Jasper, haviug doubled the 
bend in the river, was crossing the stream, 
standing erect, in the stern of the canoe, while 
Cap was seated forward, both propelling the 
light boat with vigorous strokes of the paddles. 
A glance, a thought, and an expedient fol- 
lowed each other quickly, in one so trained in 
the vicissitudes of the frontier warfare— 
Springing into the stern of his own canoe, he 
urged it by a vigorous shove into the current, 
and commenced crossing the stream himself, 
at a point so much lower than that of his 


|| companions, as to offer his own person for a 


turget to the enemy, well knowing that their 
keen desire to secure a scalp would control 
all other feelings. 

“ Keep well up the current, Jasper,” shout- 


} . 
Jed the gallant guide, as he swept the wator 
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. he drifted nearest to the enemy, the party on | forts, therefore, were turned towards reach 
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with long, steady, vigorous strokes of the pad- ||the shore rushed down the bank, and joined 
dle—* keep well up the current, and pull for | their friends who still stood in the water, 
the alder bushes opposite. Presarve the ser- | The Oswego was about a cable’s length in 
jeant’s daughter, before all things, and leave } width at this point, and the canoe being in the 
these Mingo knaves to the Sarpent and me.” || centre, the object was only a hundred yards 
Jasper flourished his paddle, as a signal of||from the rifles, that were constantly dis- 
understanding, while shot succeeded shot in || charged at it; or, at the usual target distance 
quick succession, all now being aimed at tlie | for that weapon. 
solitary man in the nearest canoe. } In this extremity the steadiness and skill of 


“ Ay, empty your rifles, like simpletons, as |/t}e Pathfinder did him good service. He 


you are,” said the Pathfinder, who had ac-|/knew that his safety depended altogether on 
quired a habit of speaking when alone, from ! keeping in motion; fora stationary object, at 





‘that distance, would have been hit nearly ev. 
the forest ; “ empty your rifles, with an un- ery shot. Nor was motion of itself sufficient; 
steady aim, and give me time to put yard up- 1 for, accustomed to kill the bounding deer, his 
on yard of river between us. I will not re-||enemies probably knew how to vary the line 


| 


of aim, so as to strike him, should he continue 


passing so much of his time in the solitude of 





vile you, like a Delaware, or a Mohican, for | 
my gifts are a white man’s gifts, and not an } to move in any one direction. He was con. 
Indian’s ; and boasting is battle is no part of || sequently compelled to change the course of 
a Christian warrior ; but I may say, here, all }\the canoe, at one moment shooting down with 
alone by myself, that you are a litile better || the current, with the swiftness of an arrow, 
than so many men from the town, shooting HN oni at the wae checking its progress in that 
at robins in the orchards! That was well | direction, to glance athwart the stream.— 
meant,” throwing back his head, as a rifles |) Luckily the Iroquois could not reload their 
bullet cut a lock of hair from his temple— 


pieces in the’water, and the bushes that eve. 
“but the lead that misses by an inch, is as | ry where fringed the shore, rendered it difficult 
useless as the lead that never quits the barrel. |! to keep the fugitive in view, when on the land, 
Bravely done, Jasper! the serjeant’s sweet|) Aided by these circumstances, and having 
child must be saved, even if we go in without || received the fire of all his foes, the Pathfinder 
our own scalps.” | was gaining fast in distance, both downwards 
By this time the Pathfinder was in the cen- |and across the current, when a new danger 
tre of the river, and almost abreast of his en- || suddenly, if not unexpectedly, presented itself, 
emies, while the other canoe, impelled by the || by the appearance of the party that had been 
vigorous arms of Cap and Jasper, had nearly || left in ambush below, with a view to watch 
gained the opposite shore at the precise spot ] the river. 
that had been pointed out to them. The old|| These were the savages alluded to in the 
mariner oow played his part manfully; for || short dialogue that has been already related. 
he was on his proper element, loved his niece ||' They were no less than ten in number, and 
sincerely, had a proper regard for his own|/understanding all the advantages of their 
person, and was not unused to fire, though || bloody occupation, they had posted them- 
his experience certainly lay in a very differ- | selves at a spot where the water dashed among 
ent species of warfure. A few strokes of the ||rocks and over shallows, in a way to forma 
paddles were given, and. the canoe shot into | rapid, which, in the language of the country, 
the bushes, Mabel was hurried to land by Jas- } is called a rift. The Pathfinder saw that if 
per, and, for the present, all three of the fu- } he entered this rift, he should be compelled t 
gitives were safe. }approach a point where the Iroquois had 
Not so with the Pathfinder. His hardy || posted themselves, for the current was irre: 
self-devotion had brought him into a situation ||sistible, and the rocks allowed no other safe 
of unusual exposure, the hazards of which || passage, while death or captivity would be the 


were much increased, by the fact that just as|| probable result of the attempt. All his ef. 
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THE PATH 




























1 Bing the western shore, the foe being all on the 
+ Bieastern side of the river. But the exploit 
n Bisurpassed human power, and to attempt to 
i Bitem the stream, would at once have so far 
ls Mijiminished the motion of the canoe, as to|| 
s- Bender aim certain. In this exigency the || 
2¢ Muide came to a decision with his usual cool | 
yromptitude, making his preparations accord- 
of ngly. Instead of endeavoring to gain the | 
Te HBhannel, he steered towards the shallowest | 
on Mbart of the stream, on reaching which, he} 
at M&eized his rifle and pack, leaped into the wa- | 
2v- Mer, and began to wade from rock to rock, | 
nt; Making the direction of the western shore. | 
his The canoe whirled about in the furious cur- 
ine Ment, now rolling over some slippery stone, 
ue How filling, and then emptying itself, until it 
on- Modged on the shore, within a few yards of 
> of he spot where the Iroquois had posted them- 
vith Helves. 
ow, fm In the meanwhile the Pathfinder was far 
that Hrom being out of danger; for the first min- 
1.— Fite, admiration of his promptitude and daring, 
heir Gvhich are so high virtues in the mind of an 
eve- Mndian, kept his enemies motionless ; but the 
icult Mesire of revenge, and the cravings for the | 
and, fnuch-prized trophy, soon overcame this trans- | 
ving Ment feeling, and aroused them from their| 
oderftupor. Rifle flashed after rifle, and the bul-| 
vardsfmets whistled around the head of the fugitive, | 
wget [Amid the roar of the waters. Still he pro- | 
tself,eeded like one who bore a charmed life, for | 
been{While his rude frontier garments were more | 
vatch#han once cut, his skin was not razed. | 
As the Pathfinder, in several instances, | 
n thelvas compelled to wade in water that rose’ 
lated. early to his arms, while he kept his rifle and 
r, andi™mmunition elevated above the raging cur- 
theirfMent, the toil soon fatigued him, and he was 
them-@#lad to stop at a large stone, or asmall rock, | 
mong#™hich rose so high above the river, that its 
orm a/™pper surface was dry. On this stone he) 
untryf™laced his powderehorn, getting behind it 
that ilimself. So as to have the advantage of a 
lied tfMartial cover for his body. The western 
is hadi™ore was only filty feet distant, but the qui- 
3 irref™mt, swift, dark current that gianced through 
er safé™me interval, sufficiently showed that here he | 
| be the—ould be compelled to swim. 
his eff A short cessation in the firing now took 
reach-M#lace on the part of the Indians, who gather- | 


| 
! 
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ed about the canoe, and, having found the 
paddles, were preparing to cross the river. 

* Pathfinder,” called a voice from among 
the bushes, at the point nearest to the person 


addressed, on the western shore. 

“ What would you have, Jasper ?” 

* Be of good heart--friends are at hand, 
and nota single Mingo shall cross without 
suffering for his boldness. Had you not bet- 
ter leave the rifle on the rock, and swim to us 
before the rascals can get afloat ?” 

“ A true woodsman never quits his piece, 
while he has any powder in his horn, or a 
bullet in his pouch. I have not drawn a trig- 
ger this day, Kau-douce, and shouldn’t relish 
the idea of parting wit! those reptyles, with- 
A 


little water will not harm my legs ; and 1 see 


out causing them to remember my name. 


that blackguard, Arrowhead, among the 
‘scamps, ani wish to send him the wages 
Ihe has so faithfully earned. You have not 
brought the serjeant’s daughter down here in 
a range with their bullets, [ hope, Jasper !” 

“She is safe, for the present at least; tho’ 
‘all depends on our keeping the river between 
ius and the enemy. They must know our 


|'weakness, now; and should they cross, no 
| duubt some of their party will be left on the 


other side.” 
| This canoeing touches your gifts rather 
than mine, boy, though I will handle a paddle 


with the best Mingo that ever struck a salmon. 


If they cross below the rift, why can’t we 
cross in the still water above, and keep play- 
‘ing at dodge and turn with the wolves ?” 


| 


| Because, as I have said, they will leave a 
‘party on the other shore—and then, Pathfind- 


er, would you expose Mabel to the rifles of 


|| the Lroquois?” 


| 
| 
i] 


« The serjeant’s daughter must be saved,” 
returned the guide, with calm energy. “ You 


are right, Jasper; she has no gift to author- 
ize her in offering her sweet face and tender 
body toa Mingo rifle. What can be done 
| then % 
an hour or two, if possible, when we must do 
our best in the darkness.” 


| They must be kept from crossing for 


| . . . ‘ 
| T agree with you, Pathfinder, if it can be 


'\effected ; but are we strong enough for such 


ja purpose !” 
‘| «The Lord is with us, boy—the Lord is 
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with us; and it is unreasonable to suppose | 
that one like the serjeant’s daughter will be | 
altogether abandoned by Providence, in such 
a strait. ‘There is not a boat between the 
falls and the garrison, except these two canoes 
to my sartain knowledge ; and [ think it will 
go beyond red-skin gifts to cross in the face 
of two rifles, like yourn and mine. I will 
not vaunt, Jasper, but it is well known on all 
this frontier that Killdeer seldom fails.’’ 

“ Your skill is admitted by all, far and near, 
Pathfinder ; but a rifle takes time to be loaded; 
nor are you on the land, aided by a good co- 
ver, where you can work to the advantage you | 
are usedio. Ifyou had our canoe, might you 
not pass to the shore with a dry rifle ?” 

“Can an eagle fly, Jasper?” returned the 





other, laughing in his usual manner, and look- 
ing back as he spoke.. “ But it would be un- | 
wise to expose yourself on thegwater, for them | 
miscreants are beginning to bethink them | 
again of powder and bullets.” 


“It can be done without any such chan- 





ces. Master Cap has gone up to the canoe, | 


and will cast the branch of a tree into the riv- 
er to try the current, which sets from the point 
above in the direction of your rock. See there | 
it comes already ; if it float fairly, you must 

raise your arm, when the canoe will follow. | 
Atall events, ifthe boat should pass you, the ed- | 
dy below will bring it up, and I can recover it.” 


While Jasper was still speaking, the float- | 
ing branch came in sight, and quickening its | 
progress with the increasing velocity of the 
current, it swept swiftly down towards the | 
Pathfinder, who seized it as it was passing, 


and held it in the air, as a sign of success. | 


Cap understood the signal, and presently the 
canoe was launched into the stream, with a 


caution and an intelligence that the habits of | 


the mariner had fitted him to observe. It float- 


ed in the same direction as the branch, and | 


in a minute was arrested by the Pathfinder. 
‘This has been done with a frontier man’s 


judgment, Jasper,” said the guide, laughing ; | 


“but you have your gifts, which incline most 
to the water, as mine incline most to the 
woods. Now, let them Mingo knaves cock 
their rifles and get rests, for this is the last 


chance they are likely to have at a man with- | 


out a cover.” 


IFINDER. 


“ Nay, shove the canoe towards the shore 
quartering the current, and throw yourself 
into it as it goes off,” said Jasper, eagerly, 
‘“ There is little use in running any risk.” 

“T love to stand up face to face with my 
enemies like a man, while they set me the ex: 
ample,” returned the Pathfinder proudly. 
“Tam not a red-skin born, and it is more 
\white man’s gifts to fight openly, than to li 
‘in ambushment.” 
| And Mabel ?” 
| True, boy, true—the serjeant’s daughtef 

must be saved ; and, as you say, foolish risk 
only become boys. Think you that you car 
catch the canoe where you stand ?”’ 

| There can be no doubt, if you give a vig 
‘orous push.” 

Pathfinder made the necessary effort, th¢ 
light bark shot across the intervening space 
and Jasper seized it as it came to land. To 
secure the canoe, and to take proper position 
in the cover, occupied the friends but a mo 
ment, when they shook hands cordially, lik 
those who had met after a long separation. 

“ Now, Jasper, we shall see if a Mingo o 
them all dare cross the Oswego in the teeti 
of Killdeer! You are handier with the oar, 
and the paddle, and the sail, than with the ri 
fle, perhaps ; but you have a stout heart, and 
a steady hand, and them are things that count 
in a fight.” 

“* Mabel will find me between her and het 
enemies,” said Jasper, calmly. 


** Yes, yes, the serjeant’s daughter must 
protected, [like you boy, on your own accounl 


but I like you all the better that you think ¢ 
one so feeble, at a moment when there is nee 
of all your manhood. See, Jasper; three i 


the knaves are actually getting into the canoe 
| They must believe we have fled, or they woul 
|| not surely venture so much, directly in tl 
| very face of Killdeer !” 

|| Sure enough, the Iroquois did appear bes 
on venturing across the stream, for, as t 
Pathfinder and his friends now kept their pe 
| sons strictly concealed, their enemies beg? 
| to think that the latter had taken flight. Sue 
a course was that which most white men woll 
have followed ; but Mabel was under the ca 
of those who were much too well skilled 
|| forest warfare, to neglect to defend the ou! 
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horefaass, that, in truth, now offered even a pro- | 
urselmpable chance for protection. | 


As the Pathfinder had said, three warriors 











erly, | 
” ere in the canoe, two holding their rifles at | 
h my poise, as they knelt in readiness to aim the | 
e exfmmeadly weapons, and the other standing erect | 
iv. the stern to wield the paddle. In this man- 
wed er they left the shore, having had the precau- 
to liqggon to haul the canoe, previously to entering 
, so far up the stream, as to have got into 
e comparatively still water above the rift.-- 
ightegame WAS Apparent, at a glance, that the savage | 
 riskgto guided the boat was skilled in the art, | 
vu car the long steady sweep of his paddle sent | 
e light bark over the glassy surface of the | 
a vig anquil river, as if it were a feather floating 
: D air. 
rt. the Shall I fire ?” demanded Jasper, in a whis- | 
space r, trembling with eagerness to engage. | 


qi “Not yet, boy; not yet. There are but | 


in . | 
ree of them, and if Master Cap, yonder, | 


sitions ane 
a moggnows how to use the pop-guns he carries in 
‘ g 


ly. lik belt, we may evev let them land, and then 
e shall recover the canoe.” 
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| That is the Sarpent hissing !” exclaimed 
the Pathfinder, exultingly. “A bolder ora 
truer heart never beat in the breast of a Del- 
aware. Lam sorry thathe interfered, but he 
could not have known our condition—he could 
not have known our condition.” 

The canoe no sooner lost its guide, than it 
floated with the stream, and was soon sucked 
into the rapids of the rift. Perfectly helpless, 
the two remaining savages gazed wildly about 
them, but could’offer no resistance to the pow- 
er of the element. It was, perhaps, fortunate 
for Chingachgook that the attention of most 
uf the [roquois was intently given to the situ- 
ation of those in the boat, else would his es- 


cape have been, to the last degree, difficult, 
if not totally impracticable. But not a foe 
moved, except to conceal his person behind 
some cover, and every eye was riveted on the 
two remaining adventurers. In less time than 
has been necessary to record these occurren- 
ces, the canoe was whirling and tossing in the 
rift, while both the savages had stretched 
themselves in its bottom as the only means of 
preserving the equilibrium. ‘This natural ex- 
pedient soon failed them, for striking a rock, 
the light craft rolled over, and the two war- 
riors were thrown into the river. The water 
is seldom deep on a rift, except in particular 
places, where it may have worn channels, and 
there was little to be apprehended from drowa- 
ing, though their arms were lost, and the two 
savages were fain to make the best of their 
way to the friendly shore, swimming and wa- 
ding as circumstances required. The canoe 
itself lodged on a rock, in the centre of the 
stream, where, for the moment, it became 
iuseless to both parties. 

| * Now is our time, Pathfinder,” cried Jas- 
‘per, as the two Iroquois exposed most of their 
persons while wading in the shallowest part 
of the rapids—* The fellow up stream is mine, 
and you can take the lower.” 















ion. 
ingo oll But Mabel ?—” | 
e tects “No fear for the serjeant’s daughter. She | 
he oall safe, in the hollow stump you say, with the | 
eae ening judgematically hid by the brambles. | 
art, and what you tell me of the manner in which | 
t coun” concealed the trail be true, the sweet-one | 
ight lie there a month, and laugh at the | 
and heg!2gos.” | 
“We are never certain—I wish we had | 
must b ought her nearer to our own cover !” | 
accousll What for, Eau-douce? To place her pret- 
think ¢ little head and leaping heart among flying 
sis nechmlets. No—no—she is better where she is, 
three ompcause she is safer.” 
s canoe We are never certain—we thought our- 
-y woulg Yo safe behind the bushes, and yet you 
yin tm” that we were discovered.” 
: “And the Mingo imp paid for his curiosity, 
ear ber these knaves are about to do—” 
r, as t The Pathfinder ceased speaking, for at that 
their pe tant, the sharp report of a rifle was heard, 
1s begaec” the Indian in the stern of the canoe 
t. Suc ped high into the air, and fell into the water 





ding the paddle in his hand. A small 
eath of smoke floated out from among the 
Shes of the eastern shore, and was soon 
sorbed by the atmosphere. 
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_ So excited had the young man become, by 

'/all the incidents of the stirring scene, that the 

'| bullet sped from his rifle as he spoke, but use» 
lessly as it would seem, for both the fugitives 

‘tossed their arms in disdain. The Pathfinder 

‘did not fire. 

| « No—no—Eau-douce,” he answered—* I 





‘do not seek blood without a cause, and my 
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bullet is well leathered and carefully driven {| low a Mingo devil to get his stand so near, wit 


| 


down, for the time of need. I love no Mingo, | 
as is just, seeing how much I have consorted 
with the Delawares, who are their mortal and 
natural enemies; but I never pull trigger on 
one of tle miscreants, unless it be plain that 
his death will lead to some good end. The 
deer never leaped that fell by my hand wan- 
tonly. By living much alone with God in 
the wilderness, a man gets to feel the justice! 
One life is sufficient for 
our present wants, and there may yet be oc-| 
casion to use Killdeer in behalf the Sarpent, | 


of such opinions, 


who has done an untimorsome thing to let | 


them rampant devils so plainly know that he 
As I’m a wicked 
sinner, there is one of them prowling along 


is in their neighborhood. 


the bank, this very moment, like one of the 
boys of the garrison skulking behind a fallen 
tree to get a shot at a squirrel !” 

As the Pathfinder pointed with his finger, 
while speaking, the quick eye of Jasper soon 
caught the object towards which it was direct- 
ed. One of the young warriors of the ene- 
my, burning with a desire to distinguish him- 
self, had stolen from his party towards the 
cover in which Chingachgook had concealed 
himself; and as the latter was deceived by 
the apparent apathy of his foes, as well as 
engaged in some further preparations of his 
own, he had evidently obtained a position 
This 
circumstance was apparent by the arrange- 
ments the [roquois was making to fire, for 


where he got a sight of the Delaware. 


Chingachgook himself was not visible from || 


The rift was 
at a bend in the Oswego, and the sweep of 
the eastern shore formed a curve so wide that 


the western side of the river. 


Chingachgook was quite near to his enemies 
in a straight direction, though separated by 
several hundred feet on the land, owing to 
which fact, air lines brought both parties near- 
ly equidistant from the Pathfinder and Jasper. 
The general width of the river being a little 
less than two hundred yards, such necessarily 
was about the distance between his two ob. 
servers and the skulking Iroquois. 

“The Sarpent must be thereabouts,” ob-| 
served Pathfinder, who never turned his eye! 
for an instant from the young warrior ; “and. 
yet he must be strangely off his guard to al-| 


ing by 

manifest signs of bloodshed in his heart.” ook sé 
“See,” interrupted Jasper, “there is thelman, a 
body of the Indian the Delaware shot! iit first, 
has drifted on a rock, and the current has for{ivas ay 
ced the head and face above the water.” as giv 
‘* Quite likely, boy—quite likely. Humagml “ He 
natur’ is little better than a log of drift woodfie swit 





when the life that was breathed into its nosqmmush !” 
trils has departed. That Iroquois will nevegm “Ti 
charm any one more; but yonder skulkingionesty 
savage is bent on taking the scalp of my bes As tl 
and most tried friend 2 rs be 

The Pathfinder suddenly interrupted himgjmpress 


self, by raising his rifle, a weapon of unusual the s 


length, with admirable precision, and firing pally k 
the instant it had got its level. The Iroquoiggl « The 
on the opposite shore, was in the act of aim@ifathfinc 
ing when the fatal messenger from Killdeegiughins 
arrived. His rifle was discharged, it is truegmith pur 
but it was with the muzzle in the air, whiggHe ha: 
the man himself plunged into the busheg™ put tl 
quite evidently hurt, if not slain. it of Ic 
“The skulking reptyle brought it on himgjpme ov 
self,’ muttered Pathfinder, sternly, as dropfiimes, ar 
ping the breech of his rifle, he carefully comffanks, 
menced reloading it. “Chingachgook andr our b 
have consorted together since we were boyd abo 
and have fou’t in company, on the Horicaifi “It m 
the Mohawk, the Ontario, and all the othejinder—- 


bloody passes between the country of tr.” 
“Feat 
knave believe that I would stand by and sean? | 


Frenchers and our own; and did the foolis 














my best friend cut off in an ambushment !"Jeaks, a 
** We have served the Serpent as good (Mat pain 
'turnas he served us. ‘Those rascals are trol 
bled, Pathfinder, and are falling back into the 
covers, since they find we can reach the 
‘across the river.” GLI 
“The shot is no great matter, Jasper—-t 
great matter. Ask any of the 60th, and the 
ican tell you what Killdeer can do, ‘and hi 
‘done, and that too when the bullets were fl) 
‘ing about our heads like hail-stone. No— My any 
| —tiis is no great matter, and the unthougl «sea 
| ful vagabond drew it down on himself.” we thi 
| Is that a dog, or a deer, swimming # puld im 
wards this shore 2?” urn ho 
Pathfinder started, for, sure enough, an 0 let he 
ject was crossing the stream, above the 1! 4 It, OF 
er wo 


| towards which, however, it was gradually # 






































ing by the force of the current. A second | 
ook satisfied both the observers that it was a 
; than, and an Indian, though so concealed as, 


with 
.. 
| Mt first, to render it doubtful. Some stratagem | 
s formas apprehended, and the closest attention 
as given to the movements of the stranger. 
imam “He is pushing something before him, as 
voodime swims, and his head resembles a drifting 
- nosfmush !? said Jasper. 
neve “’Tis Indian deviltry, boy ; but Christian 
ilkingmonesty shall sarcumvent their arts.” 
y bed As the man slowly approached, the obser- 
rs began to doubt the accuracy of their first 
1 himg»pressions, and it was only when two-thirds 
nusual the stream was passed, that the truth was 
firinggally known. 
oquoi “The Big Sarpent, as I live !” exclaimed 
f aimgmathfinder, looking at his companion, and 
‘ilidecgmughing until the tears came into his eyes, 
is trugmith pure delight at the success of the artifice. 
, whig@He has tied buskes to his head, so as to hide 
bushes put the horn on top, lashed the rifle to that 
it of log he is pushing before him, and has 
yn himggpme over to join his friends. Ahs! me—the 
; dropiimes, and times, that he and I have cut such 
y com@anks, right in the teeth of Mingos raging 
k and ifr our blood, in the great thoroughfare round 
d about Ty !” 
“It may not be the Serpent, after all, Path- 


der--—1 can see no feature that I remem- 
9” 


‘e boys 









lorical 
1e oth 
r of t 
» foolis 


re. 
“Feature! who looks for features in an In- 
and saan? No—no—boy; ‘tis the paint that 


nent !"eaks, and none but a Delaware would wear 
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as your craft on the lake wears St. George’s 
Cross, and the Frenchers set their table-cloths 
to fluttering in the wind, with all the stains of 
fishbones and venison steaks upon them.— 
Now, you see the eye, lad, and it is the eye 
of a chief. But, Eau-douce, fierce as it is in 
battle, and glassy as it looks from among the 
leaves—”’ Here the Pathfinder laid his fin- 
ger lightly but impressively on his compan- 
ion’s arm,—*“I have seen it shed tears like 
rain. There is a soul and a heart under that 


red skin, rely on it; although they are a soul 


and a heart with gifts different from our own.” 
“No one, who is acquainted with the chief 
ever doubted that.” 
| I know it,” returned the other proudly, 
“for | have consorted with him in sorrow and 
in joy; in one I have found him a man, how- 
ever stricken ; in the other, a chief who knows 
that the women of his tribe are the most seem- 
ly in light merriment. But, ’hist !— it is too 
much like the people of the settlements to 
pour soft speeches into another’s ear; and 
the Sarpent has keen senses. He knows I 
love him, and that I speak well of him behind 
his back ; but a Delaware has modesty in his 
inmost natur’, though he will brag like a sin- 
ner when tied to a stake.” 
| The Serpent now reached the shore, direct- 
ily in the front of his two comrades, with 
whose precise position he must have been ac- 
quainted, before leaving the eastern side of 
the river, and rising from the water he shook 
‘himself like a dog, and made the usual excla- 





s good Mat paint. Them are his colors, Jasper, just 


are trou 






|mation—* Hugh !”’ 


nto the cimmaliiiitie 


ch the 










sper—-l 
and the 


‘and hd 
were {lj 
No—t My anxiety about the result of this new ap-| 
nthougl intment of Braswell’s, left me scarce a mo. | 
elf.” rnt's rest. Marian urged that her brother| 
ming | buld immediately give up his command, and | 
urn home. But her warm affection would 
gh, an 0 t let her view this matter as the world would 
e the tae” it, or as Frank himself was likely to do. 
dually mq" worrying myself for several days in 


40 
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CHARACTERS. 


GLIMPSE V. 


this manner, I resolved to set out for the bor- 
der where Frank was, in order to Jearn what 
was going on, and if necessary be of service. 
[ was surprised at not having received a com. 





munication from Fiank for now near a week ; 
| knowing that there were many opportunities 
in the numerous persons that were passing to 


and from that part of the border where he 


em — 
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ee ene 


was stationed. I mentioned my determina- 
tion, and early in the morning of the fourth 


day after my visit to Miss Milford, I was up- || 


on the road. I had taken leave of the old 
gentleman and his lady, and was accompani- 


ed to the gate at the head of the avenue lead- |) 


ing from the dwelling, by Marian. There was 
much anxiety in her countenance, and her 
words told of the dread 
about her heart. 

“Oh Henry,” said she in a voice of melt- 


and fear that was 


ing pathos, “I fear, greatly fear that much 
evil is yet to come of this unfortunate busi- 
ness. I rely on your prudence, but I cannot 
keep down forebodings which seein to hang 
so heavily round every thought. You know 


I am not superstitious, yet I cannot divest 


from my mind the many troubled dreams that | 


have haunted my pillow for several days past. 
It seems to me that a cloud darker than ever, 
hangs around our prospects; something is 
going on that is not right. 
and my only hope is in you, Henry, to save 


I am sure of this, 


my brother from coming evil. There is some- 
thing between him and Braswell that will 
never be wiped out until one or the other 
falls a victim. And | fear much, you know 
Braswell, and must allow that I have rea- 
son.” 

“You have, Marian,” said J, “but I do 
not think it of such a nature as to cause you 
such great uneasiness. You must call in aid 
some of that fortitude you have shown so of- 
ten heretofore—I almost fancy that you have 
less now than while in the very jaws of the 
worst evil. Come, a little more cheer, Mari- 
an, you should not despond. Remember that 
your brother is more than able to take care 
for himself. You have not forgot the courage 
and prudence which Shanky even acknowl. 
edges could alone have saved us, in one of 
our most trying situations, or the bold arm 
that sped death to so many of our enemies in 
the time of greatest need.” 


** Yes | remember all, and have thought of 


it a thousand times too, but yet-—” 
“« And what more, Marian,” | asked, noti- 
cing her pause. 
“ Why only this, which you will no doubt 
think ligutly of. Brotuer has always been un- 
fortunate, when opposed immediately to Bras- 
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| well, and I may add always successful whegimboot. 
not.” pither, 
_ “Then you are half inclined to admit that mig 


‘superstitious fears of Shanky and the Bolifomin 


‘Hanter, Marian, in regard to that man.” 6 Tr 
“ Not exactly that, Henry, either; but sti “VV 
_he seems to possess a sfrange power over hinjmyonde 
























‘that his, to me unmeaning words, could drayiitnd th 






























up such a state of feeling as | more than oncgimeet | 
witnessed.” rrav’ls 
There was indeed something in this remarjmpehine 
which was almost as great’a mystery to mam “ W 
as to Marian. I did not care to continue thimange: 
part of our discourse, and passed it by am “ Y« 
quietly and as lightly as possible, in order ut out 
leave the impression on her mind that I thougigm™mad on 
it a circumstance of a trifling nature, and nqmphattin 
worthy to cause uneasiness. We parted, angmplear fc 
that appealing look to me, and audible prayeqmpng it 
to Heaven for her brother’s safety can neveggon hil 
be forgotten. hat he 
«T rode on in great haste, pondering on tim I ot 
last words of Marian; there was somethig™myself 
that could not be explained, and my mind migfot lo: 
gave me the more as this mystery continuegmotice | 
to be the subject of thought. is COU 
Frank Thurston had been for a time berégmxplan: 
of reason, and in a mysterious manner, |ggver, h 
‘his ravings no definite clue could be had i™ad ren 
the cause, although there was no doubt bam ‘ Ye 
that Braswell was in some manner concern /00l’s 
with what had taken place. Shanky hag “ WI 
more than once affirmed it, yet I had neva “ W; 
questioned him closely on the subject. Ida™ “ Ao 
termined not to Jet another opportunity pag “ To 
‘without doing so. ot, Wi 
| It was in this musing manner that I wae” 
‘interrupted by a familiar voice, but from wit “To 
direction it came I could not for some tid™d the 
tell A quiet laugh from the quarter rewamm™ “ Ay 
ed my inquiring gaze, and I saw the facegi “ An 
Shanky peering from out the leaves that weggpu ?” 
clustering thick around a parent tree of lag “ We 
‘growth. After a moment of gazing agggoin ¢ 
‘amazement on my part, and an inquiry too- 
‘to what brought him there, he commenced @jgrank 2 
| planation. “No, 
| «“ Wy, you see, Capin, there’s no tellin wig “ The 
a man may come to, or what he may havegieod in 
\do in this life, specially if he’s got many if™Pither. 
lemies to deal with, and purty cute ones ’s got 
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whemmboot. Nor vw weed luck he’s to meet with 
pither, just from takin a tree, sometimes, as 

jit that might seem, as you see I have just now in 

. Bolffcomin across you. 

_ * In coming across me, Shanky, explain.” 

ut sti * Well, Capin, so I will, but just ride on 

or hi 













yonder to the branch that crosses the path, 
nd then ride down it a quarter or so and I’ll 
eet you. 
rrav ly bottom, and aint likely to leave a trail 


It runs purty swift, and has a 


remari behind.” 
“ Why this caution, Shanky, do you expect 
anger here.” 


to me 
nue thi 
by ai 


yrder tqgput out of the way. There is danger, Capin, 


“ Yes, here and everywhere, till that devil’s| 
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Bold Hutiver too, are both i in prison, and are 
to have their trial tomorrow.” 

“ Of what are they accused ?” 

“ Mootiny, or some such name, they call it 
—but it’s not for that that they are to suffer, 
as you know, Capin; for its all come of him 
who'll git his desarts some of these days yet, 
or the devil will never git his due, that’s my 
notion.” 

But as the reader will perhaps prefer a 
shorter account of what had transpired, than 
what Shanky gave, I shall offer him the sub- 
stance in other words. 

It appears that the day after I had seen 
Braswell departing from Col. Milford’s, he 



















nd on this very path, an we’ve no time for 
hattin “till we get clear of it. 


thoug 
and no The road is 
ted, ali 
png it will be—so meet me at the bluff under 
on hill, Capin, and you’ll learn all.”” With 


hat he beckoned me on. 


> praye 
in neve 
g on th I obeyed his directions, and soon found 
methingmmyself at the place pointed out. I was 
iind mis 
otice that there was an unusual concern in 
is countenance, and hastily asked of him an 


ontinue 
ne bermxplanation. Without answering me, woah 


ner, | 
ve had@gad remained so for some minutes. 


Joubt bam “‘ Yes, there they come,” said he, “and on 
oncern@™ (00l’s errand I hope they’ll go.” 

inky bag “ Who do you mean, Shanky ?” 

ad neva ‘ Wy, who but some of Braswell’s men. 


ver, he placed himself in a listening posture || 


%° 


ct. Idgg “ And what their purpose ?” 
nity pag “To catch me and carry me back, to be 


ot, with Master Frank and the Bold Hunt-|| 


” 


hat | war 
from wit “To be shot, Shanky? And with Frank 
ome tid d the Hunter.” 

er rewallgg Aye, even so, Capin.” 

the faceg “And for what purpose—explain, will 
s that weggeu ?” 

ee of lag “ Well—I see you don’t know what’s been 
azing a™™80in on up at the fort. But it’s a little spri- 
inquiry too—dident you get a letter from Mr. 
menced qgrank 2?” 

“No, not in a week and more past.” 
tellin wim “ There it is, Capin—the devil’s had some 
nay have hod in this, as I can swear, and tell no lie 
t manyi@e'ther. But its all wrong, Capin—the de- 
te ones @S got the power, and Mr. Frank and the 





lear fora half mile back, but I can’t tell how | 


ot long waiting for Shanky. I could but || 


left fur the border, arrived, and was installed 
into command of all the effective forces in 
that section, among whom was that of Frank. 
|| Several resignations took place immediately 
| among the officers, and others were put in 


|| their places, who were strangers to the men 
| 
| 





This caused much 
dissatisfaction among the troops, and down. 


they had to command, 


right mutiny had well nigh been the result. 


It was checked, however, and principally by 
| y 
'| the exertions of Frank Thurston. When the 


| 


| | Frank returned to his command, distant a 





| first tumult had, in a great degree, subsided, 


few miles from the head quarters of the Co- 
‘lonel. He had effected a favorable revulsion 
|in the minds of the soldiery, without having 
come in contact with Braswell; and now re. 





| 


turned, with the resolution of throwing up his 
| command. But this he found not so easy. 
|| So soon as the rumor of his intention had 
spread about his little camp, the men collect- 
ed themselves in a body and marched to his 
tent, declaring their resolution to return im- 


mediately to their homes, in the event of his 





| throwing up his commission. He combatted, 
|as well as he could, this resolution ; told them 
| that the same necessity did not exist for the 
‘course they were about to pursue, as the one 
ihe had chosen as most proper for himself. 
It was without effect, however—they persist- 


(ed in their intention, and the little camp was 
[that day one of tumult and loud vociferations, 
| against Braswell and his new officers. Many 
additions were also made that day, to the 
number at the camp ; they consisted princi- 
pally of the officers who had resigned, and 
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the disaffected generally, with two suspicious | 
looking personages, who were, however, loud 
in their exclamations against Braswell. Thus 
the day wore away—toward its close a coun- 
cil was held in the tent of Capt. Thurston, 
consisting of such officers as before alluded | 
to, together with the subordinate officers of 
Frank’s command, including himself. The 
result of which was a written manifesto, sign- 
ed by the whole, declaring the true inter- 
ests of the border, its present condition, and 
that of the soldiers—their disaffection, and its 
cause—which was placed in the hands of a 
courier, and dispatched to the head quarters 
of the Army of the South, The departure of 
this instrument, and its bearer, took place at 
sundown, and was simultaneous with that of 
the two suspicious personages, who were per- 
mitted to go, on the strength of their vehe- 
ment declarations against Braswell. It is 
needless to say that they were his spies, and 
that, after leaving the camp, they diverged 
from the direction they had taken, and fell 
into that taken by the courier. 
which was, his capture and loss of the paper 
entrusted, both being taken to Braswell.— 
Early the next morning Frank received a 
summons to repair to head quarters, ostensi- 
bly to receive orders. He obeyed, notwith- 
standing the many cautions that were given 


him, and objections made, and was attended 


by Shanky and the Bold Hunter, who had 
also vainly endeavored to dissuade him from 


such a course. 


from his purpose, although it was not his in. | 
tention to meet Braswell—he yet thought it 
proper to be in waiting, as the rest could be 
transacted through the medium of seme one 
else. He could not conceive that Braswell 


manifest his satisfaction, nor in taunting his 
prisoners—he was alone, and could, with 
freedom, make his threats; but was disap. 
pointed in not receiving answers from either 
of the three. This so exasperated him that 
he well nigh committed an act that none but 
the most abandoned wretch would be guilty 
of—that of striking a prisoner bound before 
him. He was only prevented from doing 
this, by the challenge of the sentinel at the 
door. The news of this indignity cast upon 
their Captain, caused an immediate dissolo. 
tion of the gallant little band, who, under him, 
had rendered the most essential service and 
protection to the settlers. The day passed 
off without another visit from Braswell, and 
that night Shanky had succeeded, by a strat. 
agem, in liberating himself. Finding he 
could be of no service to Frank, who woul 
now be doubly guarded, he started in ques 
of me, after hovering about the camp for: 


few hours, in order to fall in with some d 





The result of 


But he was not to be shaken 


|Frank’s men, He succeeded in doing. this, 
concerted with them a plan and place of rev: 
| dezvous for all who would be disposed to ail 
|in liberating their Captain, took his depart 
ure, and fell in with me in the manner rele 
ited. He had suspected pursuit, supposin 
‘that Braswell would easily enough conjectur 
the course he had taken, and had chosen thé 
| place in which I found him, as well as as 
‘cure hiding place, and one that would com 
| mand a view of the path, as for the purpos 
| of taking a little rest, which a travel of up 
wards of thirty miles had made necessar 
|In this condition then I found matters to k 
We hai 
| during his account, been traversing the pat 
‘toward the camp of Braswell as fast as poss 


from the relation of the hunter. 


would take any step detrimental to him in so || ble, and without meeting with any interrup 


public a manner ; and having in view, also,|| tion, at nightfall, we found ourselves at 1 


the necessity of keeping all things quiet, until|| place of rendezvous, which was about fi 


the return of the courier. 


° . } * . 
But in this he was || miies distant from the camp. 


To the inet 


destined to be mistaken. He no sooner made|| pressible joy of Shanky, and I may say, 


his appearane than he was arrested, together 


| myself too, we found the Bold Hunter amon 


with his attendants, deprived of their arms,|/the party that had gathered at this hidi 


bound, and marched to a rough log house, | place. 


He had succeeded in effecting } 


which had been hastily thrown up for the|| escape, by means of an Indian woman int! 
temporary purpose of a block-house. They ||camp, who was permitted to go in to him 
had not been here long, before they received|| adopting her guise, he, without difficull 


a visit from Braswell. 





He was not slow to|| passed the sentinel, and then the lines, Ti 
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noble fellow had, however, insisted on this 
opportunity being used by Frank, who, how. 
ever, could not be prevailed on. 

Frank had desired Charly if he should suc- 
ceed in making his escape to go directly for 
me, which he intended to do, but found that 
There 
were about thirty persons collected at the 
place on our arrival, but the number was soon 
greatly enlarged by additions brought in by 
the zealous friends of Frank. 


Shanky was upon the same errand. 


Others were 
out upon the same object, and the number it 
was expected would reach a hundred by to- 
morrow noon. [ collected what facts I could in 
relation to this high-handed and unwarranta- 
ble measure, and forthwith despatched them 
to the general officer, with the hope of yet 
defeating the object of Braswell’s daring vil- 
lainy without a resort to more dangerous 
This paper was placed in the hands 
of Charly, who promised to return the third 
day from the time of leaving. 


me€a n Ss. 


I was hailed 
by this little refugee troop as their command- 
er, and took immediate measures for its bet- 
ter organization. This was necessary for 
several reasons apart from the expectation of 
using them for the deliverance of Frank.— 
This I intended to use all possible means to 
avoid, but was yet equally resolved to be pre- 
pared for the worst, and if necessary leave no 
means untried of whatsoever nature to effect 
The troops that Braswell had 
under immediate command were about two 


his rescue. 


hundred in number, at this time, only a very 
small »ortion of these were volunteers, from 
the surrounding country, the rest being men 
who felt but little interest about those who 
commanded them, and were as willing to 
obey one man as another, there was rea- 
son then to anticipate formidable opposition 
in the event of an attempt to liberate by force. 
I resolved to leave no means untried to effect 
this object, and accordingly prepared to be in 
attendance the next morning, when this mock- 
ery of a trial was to commence. | This was 
also strongly opposed by Shanky and many 
of the troop. 1 satisfied them in some mea- 
sure by assuring them that Braswell had not, 
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|sent to head quarters. An immediate answer 
\was returned, couched in the most respectful 
‘terms, granting the request, informing me 
‘however, that no communication could be held 
with the prisoner, unless in the presence of an 
officer, who was sent for that purpose. He 
| was a young man, a lieutenant, and an officer 
of one of the corps in service of the Govern- 
‘ment. I was rather pleased with his appear- 
‘ance, and satisfied myself at least that he 
‘could not be a minion of Braswell, though one 
| who would be prompt to execute the command 
\of a superior, blindly perhaps, or even witha 
knowledge of its injustice. We entered into 
|conversation in relation to the charges prefer- 
| red. told him that Thurston was my friend, 
jand that I wished to know his opinion in re- 
| 


lation to these charges, and also as to the pro- 
bable result of the trial. 





y 
I was desirous of 


‘gaining his confidence. 
‘tious at first, expressing his doubts as to the 
validity of the charge and the result of the 
trial. 


He was very cau- 


I’ gradually won upon him, however, 
jand found that his feelings were strongly in 
favor of the prisoner. I asked him if I could 
irely upon his services to aid me in the attempt 
to exculpate Captain Thurston from these vile 
and unjustifiable charges. 


| 


« All sir,’ said he in answer, “ that an hon- 
orable soldier can do, | will.” 

With this understanding we went into the 
presence of Frank. I found him not only 
securely guarded but manacled. This was 
very painful to my feelings, and at my request 
the bonds were removed. He was quite calm, 
and even patient under this indignity. His 
first questions were in relation to his sister 
and parents. When I had told him, and also 
how | came into possession of the information 
of his arrest, he remarked that he had one 
thing to be rejoiced at, at least, which was that 
they had not as yet received intelligence of 
the fact. 

I undeceived him in regard to this, by tel- 
ling him that I had taken the earliest oppor- 
tunity to impart the intelligence to his sister. 

“It would be worse than cruel, Frank,”’ said 
I, ** to keep from Marian the facts as they are. 





and could exercise no power over me. 
On my arrival, my name and a request to 
be permitted to visit Captain Thurston, was 


|The suspense she will be in, will be much 
more torturing to her, than the knowledge of 
them.” 
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I then related all that had passed with her, ||ney, accompanied by her infirm parent, and been 
and he was satisfied that I had acted right. || by travelling all night, were enabled to arrive astol 
He seemed to be under no apprehension as || at the time alluded to. After remaining some he si 
to his trial, believing that the officers princi- || half hour, Marian was summoned to attend Mari 
pally who would sit upon it, were honorable || Braswell at his tent. To this, both myself but y 
and disposed to be just. I took an opportu-|/and Frank raised strenuous objections, but edne: 
nity to assure him that no means would be left || they were relieved by the quiet resolved man. did tl 
untried to release him, and to bring Braswell ner of Marian, who seemed all at once to saat, | 
to the punishment he deserved. He under- i have undergone an entire change. frien 
stood me, but thought there would be tio ne- | «Fear not for me,” said she—*I will not turni 
cessity. His greatest trouble being that of be subjected to insult, as you think. If I can Mi her | 
meeting Braswell in the capacity in which the || serve my brother, I must do it in this way; upon 
latter stood: He only pined for an opportu- |and may Heaven grant that I may.” away 
nity to revenge the insult which was put upon || ‘ There can be no harm in my attending %@ as the 


him, and also a long list of aggressions, some | you then,” said I; “he can have nothing to which 
of which the reader is acquainted with. The ||propose that may not be made in my pres- §@ it mo: 


officer that was with us gave us every chance | ence.” tion, 1 
to converse, without his overhearing what|| “No, Henry, you are wrong—not even my &@ settle 


might be said. This evidence of good breed- ‘father must go. Do not fear for me. It is HM She | 
ing and disposition to favor, resolved me at | necessary that 1 go, and go alone, to hear MM after | 
once to lay the whole matter before him. | ‘what this man may have to say. I am_ not MM of the 
did so, and he was from that time a friend. || wholly ignorant of what it may be, and have fi emoti 
They can never be made in any other way but | yet a hope that there is some degree of hu. Ma deer 
by confidence. And in this instance his zealous | manity about the heart of even the worst of J the ve 
desire to serve us, was proof that the confi- | men. Have I now your free permission to MM gel,” | 
dence relied was not misplaced. We had |go alone?” turnin; 
been in consultation an hour or more, when|| ‘Go, my child,” said her father, “and may Ma 
interrupted by the challenge of the sentry, |, Heaven bless and put it in your power to soft- Hj well, | 


dered | 






















and the voice of Braswell directing permission | en the heart of this relentless persecutor.” 


for some one to enter. Lam No good will come of it,” said a voice, Mi the do 
The door opened, and the form of Marian ||which we all recognised, but saw not the MMbland, 
Thurston passed through the entrance, and || speaker. seemec 


in a moment she was in her brother’s arms!|| ‘* Fear not, my good friend,” said Mari- 
She was followed by her father, whose totter. || an, addressing herself to the voice, “ I do not 
ing form bespoke plainly enough how far men- || fear any danger, and must go. Heaven will 


and th: 
to port 
orkec 
torture 
and fro 
enting 
aused 
hen ap 
ase h 
pearanc 
n, left. 
pon h 
A slight 


tal suffering had superseded age in enfeebling | help and support me.” 
his corporeal powers. We were greatly sur- “'That’s not so sartin, if you will throw 
prised at this, and waited anxiously fur the || yourself into the hands of the devil ;_ but, how. 
excitement of this strange meeting to pass || somever, if you will, then somebody else will 
away, to hear what had induced them to fol- ! be close by too—and, Capin,” he lowered his 
low so early afier my departure, and before || voice to almost a whisper, “ rest assured thal 
they could have had time to hear from me. | ole mistress will.tell the story, if the purty 
It was soon explained. It had been done || one isn’t treated fair.” 
by Braswell himself, and for what purpose will | A slight rustle and a light tread was now 
be found hereafter. The party which Shanky ||heard—it passed away. This promise of 
thought had been sent to take him, was the || Shanky, whom the reader has no doubt refmotion 
one sent by Braswell to Marian, informing || cognized, gave me the greatest satisfaction. 


erstoor 
her of her brother’s situation, and that it was 1 knew I could rely upon the word of this 


0 look, 
alone in her power to save him. The gen-||singular being, who was now risking his life errupti 


| 


erous girl would listen to no words of caution || for us, and without further reluctance, gavel “ Ha 
as to danger, and forthwith set out on the jour. |)my consent. The young officer who hadi ene 













a2 te 


been a witness of all that passed, looked much 


d 
ve astonished at what had passed before his eyes, | 
ne he seemed entranced, for he stood gazing at 
ad Marian, whose countenance was now as quiet, 
elf but yet as resolved as the firm and settled fix- | 
ut edness of her purpose could make it. She| 
ine did then indeed present an interesting picture | 
to —a few words were addressed to each of her| 
friends—she had moved to the door, and half’ 
not turning, looked again at her father, and then | 
can her brother—for a moment a doubt rested) 
Ly; upon that beautiful countenance—it passed | 


away, however, as soun as it appeared, and| 
ling as the lightning i'lumines the darkness over | 
: to ie which it spreads, but to pass away and leave | 
res- [Mm it more intensely dark, thus with her resolu-| 


tion, which, for a moment quivered, but to| 
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Thurston, of my proposition, and will you 
save your brother, yourself, all—and me, me, 
wretch as lam? It is in your power to do 
all this, you know that I have loved you 
with a maddening love from your very girl- 
hood up to the present time. Did T not seek 
honors years ago but to lay at your feet? 
Have I not risked every thing, life, fortune, 
Did not 
your scorn drive me from society, and cause 


name and all, to win your regard ? 


me at length in my madness to attempt to 
carry you off into the wilderness to teach 
you how deep and inexhaustible was my 
love—that it was linked to every fibre of my 
nature—that nothing could ever stop it but 
death, until that blood which bounded and 





tingled through my veins at the very thought 
of you, should cease to animate this body? 
| Did I not woo and win the proudest damsel 
jin all the land, but to shew you that he that 
sought you was not to be*despised? Did 
I not bear the withering scorn and contempt 
of your brother, and in revenge was forced 
to defeat him in his cherished object with 


Miss Milford? Have I not done every thing 


'|man could do to shew you that my attach- 
Marian was attended to the tent of Bras-|| ment was ever during—aye, that it was the 


very fiat of Nature who had so ordained it, 
and am now ready to give up every thing 
I possess in the wide world—fortune, fame, 
aye, honor, all but for a smile from you. 
This you have long known; if I have gained 
any of the world’s honors it was for you, or 
| if I have been a villain, I was made so by 
| you. It is in your power to redeem all, to 
make me what I should be, to place a hap- 
piness about the heart, that has never known 
a moment of joy since first it knew you,— 
|| since four years ago my own hand saved you 





) my f settle in a more stable and quiet certainty. | 
It is fm She left us, and when the door had closed | 
hear fm after her, my eyes fell upon the admiriag gaze 
not MM of the young officer. The first symptom of 
have ig emotion evinced by his statue-like form, was 
f hu. §§ a deep drawn sigh, that seemed to come from 
‘st of MM the very depths of his heart. “ What arfan- 
on to f™ gel,” burst from his lips unconsciously ; then 
turning, bowed, and left us to ourselves. 
J may 
v soft- Hi well, by a soldier. He was alone, and or-| 
a. dered thé sentry to a greater distance from | 
voice, fm the door of his tent. He was polite, and even’ 
ot thefMbland, in his manners—an unusual feeling) 
seemed then to take possession of his breast, 
Mari- and that countenance which was never known | 
do notfMto portray pain, from bodily suffering, now 
en will™worked as if an unusual and heart-rending 
torture was tearing his heart. He paced to} 
throwgind fro for many minutes, his agitation pre-| 
it, how MMventing his giving it utterance. At length he) 
Ise willMpaused in front of Marian for a moment, and 
ered his 
red thalfause her to shrink back from his dreadful ap- | 


e purty 







as now 
mise 
oubt re 
sfaction. 

of this 
r his life 
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pearance, for the workings of the spirit with-| 
n, left a horrid representation of its nature | 
pon his heretofore hardened countenance. | 
A slight noise was heard in the tent at this) 


Motion of Braswell—Marian heard and un-| 


erstood it—Braswell also heard, and turned | 
0 look, but in a moment, again forget the in. | 


eruption. 
“ Have you thought,” said he with dread- 
| energy. “Have you thought, Marian 
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hen approached her in such a manner as to. from perishing in the stream while yet a girl. 


Have I not bowed and plead, and in a hun- 
dred ways manifested my deep and absorb. 
ing devotion, and what have I received? 
Scorn upon scorn.” 

The emotion here exhibited by Marian 
led him to suppose that he had gained 
ground by this strange account of his love. 

*‘ It is the irresistible decree of fate, Ma- 
rian Thurston,” he continued, his voice 
hollow and hoarse with emotion—* It is 











the irresistible decree of fate, no hand can 
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alter it, it must, it will, and it shall be || and accustomed manner of action, he had 
fulfilled.” ‘| when one method failed him, resolutely set S 
He paused again; and there on his knees'| himself to work to accomplish his darling 
before that weak girl, bent the proud and | object by another. And thus was he made ‘ie 
haughty Braswell, who feared not God nor || her persec utor—the enemy of her brother ; 
regarded man. What a strange and anom-. and thus was he about to ruin forever an- = 
alous compound? What strange feelings|| other female who, whatever her early faults, 
had guided him in his mad persecution of the|| deserved the admiration and love of one far I 
tender female betore him? Who will at-|| superior to him; and who only needed the 
tempt to analyze such feelings? or say that || refining fire of affliction to cleanse and pre. 
such never have belonged to the human|' pare her to be one of the brightest ornaments 











heart—that strangest of all strange things. || of her sex. He was now completely unman- | W 
Such a task shall not be mine, but remain||ned, and in the process he had truly shown ae a 
content to believe that such may take pos-||in the worst possible light, the deformity of we 
session of the human heart and rule it, and | his character. And at the moment when he wey 
guide it to act as Braswell had acted.||thought by the agitation of Mariaa he had re 
Maddening passion had the sway, and how}! gained much ground, he was in truth further aS 
changeful and erring must be its direction, | off than he had ever before been. Whatever in pri 
more apt to defeat its own cherished pur- skill he had shown in the affairs of life, as con. ie 
pose, by a mad and ill-directed zeal, than to| nected with his successes in the various things reign 
secure it. Accustomed to have his will|/he had undertaken, he in this at least, had aie 
performed, whatever it might be, familiar|}shewn his want of it, by placing himself for the 
with success in whatever he attempted ; nor| once in his true position. That of a reckless, ir 
ever having allowed the word failure in the | unpfineipled man who would stickle at noth. 7? 
vocabulary of his thought, is it unnatural for|| ing to effect his purposes, whatever these pur- lengtt 


Braswell to have acted thus? With his dis. poses might be, or whatever means required Ape 


position, his feelings and modes of thought, || for their accomplishment. the m 
and cl 
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‘Commiatian: for the furtherance of such anf the un 





) | ‘ 
A COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. object. mind, 
| ’ R 7 
The article under this head, we hope, will || || The haste with which we have been issuing -”" e: 
Passio} 


attract the notice and serious consideration of | the “ Ladies’ Book,” we hope, will cause al 
those benevolent spirits of the land, who have | proper allowance to -be made, as regards the 
already rendered themselves benefactors by|| matter. It is highly important that we com 
what they have done for the advancement of mence the second volume so as to issue, here: 
education in the State. Why should we not|/after, the numbers for each month in the early 
take as much pains for the education of teach-|| part of it. This, we hope, will be our sufl- 
ers, as doctors or lawyers ?—or why should) cient excuse for the quantity of selected mat: 
not this profession be as honorable as that of | ter that will be found in this number, an 
another? We know that in ancient times it} probably the next. Were we to wait for or 
was the most honored; we believe that it| ginal contributions to fill out each entire num 
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should be so now. If it were the case, its ber, we could ‘not hope, for a long time « ‘ae 
uries— 
effect would be felt throughout our whole mo-||come, to make up the time lost in the comm. c: 
nn : ’ cir 
ral and political system, long before the pre-'| mencement of the work. This, together will f a. 
| a 
sent generation should pass away. Wel\the absence of one of the Editors, we hop =. °° 
The 
would suggest also for the consideration of | la also be some apology for the meagre aj h 
ave re 


such men, the propriety of holding a State || pearance of the Editors’ Department. vas 
uality 





